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Native American Craft. 


In the shadow of the Ozark Mountains, 100 skilled craftsmen 
assemble printed circuit boards. They work for Cherokee Nation 
Industries in Adair County, Oklahoma. IBM has been a customer 
of theirs since 1973. 

For most of the past 50 years, Adair County has been on the 
Federal list of “distressed areas.” suffering from poverty and 
unemployment. Thriving small businesses like Cherokee Nation 
Industries can help change that. 

They started with 20 employees in 1970 and now they employ 
360 people. And in that time the number of families on welfare 
in the area has decreased 16.6%. 

Cherokee Nation Industries is just one of the more than 
30,000 suppliers nationwide, some small, some not so small, that 
IBM depends on. 

All of them share our commitment to quality and fine 
craftsmanship. And those are some of the most Impor tant 
things any company can supply. ==> 





Deal of the year 
on one of Carand Drivers 


10 Best for 1986. 


Buy a new Volkswagen GTI and get back 
up to one year’s interest charges. 


Car and Driver magazine was impressed with the 
Volkswagen GTI. They named it one of the year’s 10 best. 

You'll be impressed with the GTI too. With its high- 
performance 1.8-liter fuel-injected engine, 5-speed close-ratio 
transmission, independent sports suspension, 4-wheel disc 
brakes, rack-and-pinion steering, and if you buy and take 
delivery on a new GTI between now and February 28, 1986, get 
up to a year’s interest charges back. What a deal! 

This offer is available to qualified buyers. With 20% down, 
you arrange your best financing, on a fixed rate loan, fully 
amortized, and not to exceed 13% A.PR. Your refund will be 
based on total interest averaged over the term of the loan. 
See your participating authorized dealer. 


Dealer contribution may affect vehicle 4) Gl 
price. Fleet and lease excluded. 





SORRY, SIR. MET LIFES 
SONIC COMPUTER GIVES 
INSTANT ANSWERS TO 
QUESTIONS ABOUT 
INSURANCE, NOT ABOUT 
WHO DISCOVERED 
AMERICA. 


Whether you already have a Met Life industry, so you can get answers to 
policy, or are shopping for the best cover- questions about Metropolitan policies in 
age at the best rates, Met Life's Sonic —_ minutes instead of days. For more infor- 
system can help. mation about Metropolitan's full line of 

Sonic is one of the most comprehen- insurance products and services, call 
sive computer systems in the insurance —_ your local Metropolitan representative. 


GET MET. IT PAYS. 





© 1985 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, NY., N.Y. 

















| Using state-of-the-art technology, evangelist-entrepreneurs 
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COVER: Right-wing preachers thrive 62 


on the power and glory of Gospel TV 


like Virginia’s Pat Robertson tap vast video audiences and 
perform prodigies of fund raising. The next step for Robertson 
may be arun for the presidency. These colorful televangelists 
appear to answer a yearning for traditional values, but they 
may be changing U.S. Christianity. See RELIGION. 





NATION: Less spending and no taxes. 22 


Old themes in Reagan’s speech and budget 


In the wake of the President’s State of the Union, federal judges 
rule the Gramm-Rudman law unconstitutional. » A rumored spy 
swap could free Soviet Dissident Anatoli Shcharansky, and 
Reagan suggests a counteroffer to Gorbachev's arms-control 
proposal. » A panel probes the shuttle disaster. » Henry Kissin- 
ger’s private world. » The struggles of an lowa farm town. 














WORLD: Amid fraud and violence, the 34 


Philippine election ends in a standoff 
Washington’s hope for a fair and credible presidential vote goes 
awry as tallying stalls; Ferdinand Marcos and Corazon Aquino 
both claim to be the winner. » A U.S. Air Force plane carries 
Jean-Claude (“Baby Doc”) Duvalier into exile, and there is danc- 
ing in the streets as a 28-year family dictatorship and an era of 





repression in Haiti end. 





54 


Economy & Business 
Saudi Arabia’s oil- 
pumping binge sparks a 
global price war. » Sun- 
ny days for flower 

sales. » An Orient 
Express with wings? 


90 
Medicine 


A new study under- 
scores the needlessness 
of AIDS hysteria: pa- 
tients pose little or no 
risk even to their close 
family members. 


73 
Law 


The Supreme Court 
overturns a 24-year-old 
murder conviction, re- 
opening a wound that 
will not heal in a small 
California town 


92 


Science 

A major fossil find in 
Nova Scotia is yielding 
evidence about evolu- 
tion and may support a 
controversial theory of 
mass extinctions. 





76 


Education 

As Dartmouth’s fac- 
ulty tells President 
McLaughlin to change 
his corporate style, a 
crisis erupts over a raid 
on apartheid shanties. 


94 


Theater 

Chicago is no Second 
City to its vibrant 
roster of stage com- 
panies, which are 
drawing proven stars 
back home. 


77 
Books 


Seven first novelists 
make promising debuts 
that offer comedy and 
tragedy, satire and 
significance, despair 
and hope. 


96 
Design 


An ice palace rises in 
St. Paul, and arches 
go up in Galveston, 
Texas, as architectural 
follies usher in a new 
gilded age. 
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A fresh breeze 


The airline that serves more top 
business centers in the United States 
now serves more top business cen- 
ters across the wide Pacific with 
more nonstops than any other airline. 
Convenient service to thirteen 
cities in all, with all the advantages 
that come with one airline service. 










One airline to handle 
ticketing, seat assignments, boarding 
passes, and baggage for your whole trip. 4 
And, of course, United’s incompa- tae 
rable Mileage Plus, offering a whole P. 
world of exciting travel awards. 
You'll enjoy United’s famous~ 
Royal Pacific Service, the best 


: 


across the Pacific. 






Of the friendly skies in First Class, 
Business Class, and Economy. 
Best of all, you'll be flying with 
a friend. United Airlines. Now the 
} friendly skies covers the wide Pacific. 
Call United or your Travel Agent. 
4 You're not just flying, 
¢ you're flying the friendly skies. 











ALetter from the Publisher 


IME maintains one of the largest 
T newsgathering organizations of 
any US. publication: the magazine's 
news service includes eleven domes- 
tic and 22 overseas bureaus staffed by 
90 correspondents. In a world where 
news seems to break faster and in 
more places each week, overseeing 
this network is a tall order. For the 
past 7% years, Assistant Managing 
Editor and Chief of Correspondents 
Richard Duncan has filled that order 
with energy and distinction. Begin- 
ning this week, Duncan will put his 
journalistic and managerial skills to 
work as TIME’s chief administrative 
officer. As a deputy to Managing 
Editor Jason McManus, he will over- 
see the art, picture and operations de- 
partments and edit some sections. 

A veteran of 24 years in the news service, Duncan, 50, start- 
ed as an editorial trainee in TIME’s Washington bureau and 
served as a correspondent or bureau chief in several of the mag- 
azine’s Western Hemisphere bureaus before becoming deputy 
chief of correspondents in 1975. Since he took over the top posi- 
tion in 1978, he has directed the magazine’s coverage of two 
presidential elections and two Olympics, as well as the often 
staggering logistics of newsgathering for each week’s issue 

Duncan has also participated in or helped run five TIME 





Filling a tall order: Duncan, left, and Muller 


Newstours, in which corporate, civic 
and academic leaders are invited to 
travel as TIME guest journalists to 
countries that are in the news. Says 
Time Inc. Editor in Chief Henry 
Grunwald: “Dick’s sharp news judg- 
ment and leadership have earned the 
professional respect and personal af- 
fection of his colleagues around the 
world. He is a journalist's journalist.” 

His replacement as chief of cor- 
respondents and new assistant man- 
aging editor is Henry Muller, 39. 
Brought up in Switzerland and San 
Francisco, Muller first worked for 
TIME as a campus stringer at Stan- 
ford, from which he graduated in 
1968. After joining Time Inc. in 
1970, he became a correspondent in 
Ottawa, Vancouver and Brussels successively and served as 
Paris bureau chief from 1977 to 1981, when he returned to New 
York City and became senior editor of the World section. Since 
then he has supervised TIME’s past three Man of the Year cover 
stories and the special 1985 issue on immigration. Muller thus 
brings both extensive reportorial and editorial experience to his 
challenging new assignment. 
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We taught it 
to spell. 


Introducing the new Smith Corona ch Ag with Spell-Right.” 
t. 


It catches your mistake. Finds it. Erases 


Better yet, it can teach you 
to spell. It’s the sleek new Smith 
Corona electronic typewriter with 
Spell-Right II™ dictionary. And it 
means the end of misspelled 
werds, wrods, even wo ords. 

| Slip up, and this typewriter 
catches it instantly. And warns 
| you with a beep. 

It has a built-in 50,000- 
word dictionary memory. And you 
can program in up to 300 of your 
own words. Make a mistake and 
the FIND feature locates it any- 
where in the line. Next, the 
WordEraser™ lifts the whole word 
off at a touch. Just touch twice for 
two words. 

Best of all, Spell-Right 
actually shows you how to spell it. 
Access the LIST feature and you 
can look up the word in your type- 
writer! The correct spelling comes 
up in the display. 


ven helps you to spell it. 


Packed inside its high-tech 
design are still more great features: 
Automatic Relocate, Auto Return, 
Auto Centering, Decimal Tabulation 
and Automatic Underline. 

There's also Triple Pitch, 
Programmable Margins and Tabs 
and an electronic end-of-page 
warning. It even has an editable 
memory which stores letters and 
memos. 

And with optional Messen- 
ger module, your Smith Corona 
becomes a letter-quality printer 
when you hook it up to a computer. 

Sounds advanced. And it is. 
Sounds expensive. But it’s not. 

So, when yourname is on 
the work, make sure 7% 

. SE 4% 
your typewriterhas 5) 
our name onit. \ em. / 
—___ Ga, 
JIME SMITH “= 
CORONK 


WERE WRITING THE FUTURE. 





| For more information on this product, write to Smith Corona, 65 Locust Avenue, New Canaan, CT 06840. 
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_ Create a niche 
in your life for one 


perfect thing 


Tanqueray Gin. 
A singular experience. 
N NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
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Letters 


Super Bears 


To the Editors 

I enjoyed your article on Super Bowl 
XX [SPorT, Jan. 27]. However, I take ex 
ception to one thing: the Chicago Bears 
Walter Payton should never have to share 
the cover of TIME with anyone, not even 

‘Refrigerator” Perry 
Robert C. Graham III 
Washington, Ind 


I propose that the lower-scoring Super 
Bowl team be called “runners-up.” It is 
sad that the Patriots, the nation’s second- 
best football team, are called “losers 

Denise Panyik-Dale 
Kansas City 





It takes two teams to play in the Super 
Bowl, but you would not know it by the 
small amount of space you devoted to the 
New England Patriots. I realize that the 
Bears had an incredible season, but so did 
the Patriots. Their climb to the American 
Football League championship was an 
exciting one, thanks to a great defense 
and outstanding individual performances 

Richard Oliveira 
North Dartmouth, Mass 


The Bears’ 1985 campaign has been 
the second-greatest thing that could possi- 
bly happen to this long-suffering city of 
Chicago. The greatest, of course, would be 
either a Cubs World Series win or a united 
city council 

Paul Bortolotti 


Highland Park, Ill 


Let us keep the Super Bowl in per- 
spective. It is just a game 

Joseph B. Mirsky 

West Palm Beach, Fla 


Controlling Arms 

So President Reagan is grateful for 
Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev's latest 
proposal on disarmament [| NATION, Jan 
27). While our Government is_ busy 
“scrambling for a way to respond,” let us 


hope the President and his Administra- 

tion do so with cautious optimism rather 

than the suspicion and paranoia usually 

employed by the two superpowers when 
they present new plans to each other 

Dan English 

Hollywood 


Gorbachev's arms-reduction offer is 
the latest in a long line of Soviet propa 
ganda ploys, and anyone who takes his of- 
fer seriously is naive. The U.S.S.R. will 
never disarm; to do so would strip it of su 
perpower status. The US., on the other 
hand, could rid itself of its nuclear arsenal 
and still be an economic superpower in a 
nuclear-free world 

Jeffrey S. Morris 
Topsham, Me 


King’s Day 

Year after year Martin Luther King 
Jr. (NATION, Jan. 27] led blacks in their 
protests against racism. Such commit- 
ment required something more than the 
moral courage you ascribe to him. It took 
unbelievable physical courage to face vio- 
lence with nonviolence. That was the key 

to his greatness 
Robert N. Conby 
Chandlersville, Ohio 


I smiled when I read your description 
of Dr. King as a “Southern Baptist 
preacher.” Though he was Southern, Bap- 
tist and a preacher, his affiliations were 
with predominantly black Baptist con 
ventions. Blacks were almost wholly ex 
cluded from Southern Baptist member- 
ship during the time of Martin Luther 
King Jr.’s ascendancy, and most Southern 
Baptists were vehemently opposed to his 
activities on behalf of his people during 
the 1960s 

Joel R. Hitt 
Decatur, Ga 


Tightening Borders 


Harold Ezell, the commissioner for 
the western region of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service [NATION, Jan 
27), is a disgrace to our country. He 
should be rebuked for comparing the in 
terception of illegal aliens at border cross 
ings to catching fish and then saying “If 
you catch ‘em, you ought to clean ‘em and 
fry ‘em yourself.” By using INS agents to 
infiltrate churches that offer sanctuary to 
illegal immigrants, Ezell is also jeopardiz- 
ing our freedom of religious expression 
He threatens the morality and freedoms 
this country was founded upon 

Mona McGuire De Leon 
Tucson 


The need to maintain controls in im- 
migration cannot be denied. If, however, 
the flippant attitude of INS’s Ezell toward 
refugees in need of sanctuary is a reflec- 
tion of our present conscience, then 
Americans could save considerable mon- 








When is it right? 


Abortion. 
When isit wrong? 







Two generations in the 
same family 

must find their 

own answers. 


George C. Scott Jacqueline Bisset 


Choices 


also starring Melissa Gilbert as “Terry” 
Written by Judith Parker Directed by David Lowell Rich 


An ABC Theater Presentation 
: Monday February 17 9:00PM 8:00 Central The ABC Television Network & 
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Letters 


ey on the current restoration of the Statue 
of Liberty by simply changing its motto 
from “Give me your tired, your poor r 
to “By invitation only.” 
(The Rev.) James N. Foster 
Sprakers, N.Y 


Ezell is a breath of fresh air in his at- 
tempt to stem the hordes of illegal immi- 
grants to this country. The sanctuary 
movement should be prosecuted, and any- 
one who knowingly hires an illegal alien 
should be charged with a crime 

Lloyd G. Jackson 
Huntsville, Ala 


Addicted Babies 


Your article “Cocaine Babies” [MEDI- 
CINE, Jan. 20] sickened me. It is uncon- 
scionable that a woman would do this to 
her child 

Robert Minor 
Fridley, Minn 


Asa pediatrician, I get more firsthand 
exposure to children of addict mothers 
than I would like. Feeding problems, agi- 
tation, head banging and prolonged 
wakefulness are but a few of the symp- 
toms I see. Mothers must be taught that 
their unborn babies are not protected 
against the chemicals taken into the body 
during pregnancy 

Mayo R. DeLilly 111, M.D 
Los Angeles 


PEN Pals 


Norman Mailer was blamed by the 
International Congress of Writers (PEN) 
for unilaterally inviting Secretary of State 
George Shultz to address its convention 
{BOOKS, Jan. 27]. But certainly Secretary 
Shultz did not deserve the inhospitable 
treatment he received from the organiza- 
tion’s members. Shultz was the represen- 
tative of a nation where freedom of 
thought is tolerated. If Nicaragua's chief 
of political direction Omar Cabezas could 
serve as a panelist, why could Shultz not 
be a guest speaker? 

Tue That Ton 
San Diego 


The 48th annual PEN congress sounds 
like a convention of closed-minded fanat- 
ics. Only H.L. Mencken's acid pen could 
do justice to that motley collection of 
pompous, ill-tempered boors 

Donald Walden 
Oak Park, Ill 


As a writer, I would accept an invita- 
tion to an International PEN writers’ 
congress because it would gratify my ego 
But afler reading the comments of E.L 
Doctorow, Grace Paley, Ginter Grass 
and Erica Jong. I can only say that we 
should be grateful these people do not 
publish their first drafts 

Dale Keiger 
Cincinnati 
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THE NEW NISSAN 300 ZX 
etl V-1ae)-b 14 





PERFORMANCE GENERATION. 


Very few automobiles in the world have gen- 
erated the excitement and emotional involvement 
associated with the Z-car. Keeping this in mind, it’s 
not surprising to read that Motor Trend Magazine 
called the 300 ZX, “the best all-around Z-car 
ever built.” 

For 1986, Nissan has taken one more step in the 
thoughtful evolution of a classic. 

At the heart of this Z is a 3-liter V-6 that is actually 
eight inches shorter and 15 percent lighter than the 
280 ZX. Yet the turbo mode! puts out 11% more 
power; a rousing 200 horsepower. That power gets 
to the road by way of an electronic control system 
that gives you the most efficient transmission of 
power at any speed. Combined with shocks you 
adjust electronically from the cockpit, the result 
is startling. 





BELT YOURSELF (2) 


In addition, an electronic monitoring system 
keeps track of spark plugs that fire 42 times a 
second at 5000 RPM and a micro computer controls 
the fuel injection system making the Z a marvel of 
functional electronic wizardry. 

Outside, fender flares, housing wider tires, were 
integrated into the body. The air dam was extended 
and rocker panel extensions were added to reduce 
air turbulence under the car. All this, plus a wider 
track results in better handling than ever. 

Inside, a choice of electronic or analog instrumen- 
tation is offered, along with every conceivable 
luxury, including a resounding 80-watt, 6-speaker 
stereo system. 

The 300 ZX, turbo or fuel injected. Once you get 
inside a Z, a Z will get inside of you. 


THE NAMIE IS 


NISSAN 
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the right tools. That’s why professionals insist on 


execulive® brand for business. 


Special features 


like an extra stiff back cover and heavyweight bond 


paper are just two reasons why 
products work when you work. 
Available at drug, food 

and variety stores. 


execulive® brand 


execulive® 


by Stuart Hall 
Kansas City, Missouri 64108 





Letters 
Helping Hand 


I appreciated TIME’s bringing the 
tragic issue of infant mortality to the na- 
tion’s attention with your article on Chi- 
cago’s Grand Boulevard area [AMERICAN 
SCENE, Jan. 13]. This is one of the 27 com- 
munities in Illinois where we have 
launched an unprecedented $47 million 
infant-mortality-reduction initiative. My 
office and nine state agencies are mobiliz- 
ing public and private, social service and 
health care, educational and nutrition 
agencies for an assault on the causes of in- 
fant mortality. Our goal is to locate poor 
mothers early in their pregnancies and 
ensure that they get the nutrition, health 
care and counseling needed to help them 
have and raise healthy children 

James R. Thompson 
Governor, Illinois 
Springfield 


Accepting the Past 


Charles Krauthammer’s article “Back 
to the Future” [ESSAY, Jan. 20] takes a sen- 
sible, nonpartisan view of the liberals’ 
abandonment of the past. Why then illus 
trate the wisdom of the elderly with 
President Reagan's career, which has been 
noteworthy for a disregard of the future? 
Reagan may be one of the most successful 
Presidents of the century in terms of 
popularity, but Krauthammer’s analysis 
should have taken a closer look at the ef- 
fects of Reagan's policies. The President's 
gift to the future is to skirt the problems 
of the day and leave America’s children 
with the brunt of unsound economic and 
environmental policies 

David E. Brown 
Amherst, Mass 


Charles Krauthammer says thal a 
presidential candidate who missed the 
Great Depression and the Second World 
War should not consider having no mem- 
ory of these events a “great qualification.” 
But we have no choice. Future candidates 
will have their own experiences to fall 
back on. What about the vision of the 
New Frontier, the hope of the Great Soci- 
ety, the trauma that was Viet Nam, the 
advent of civil rights and the maturing in 
the presence of nuclear death? Are these 
latter experiences less than the former? 
Every generation has its own experiences 
to rely on 

Bradley P. Audette 
Nashua, N.H. 


In defense of Gary Hart's “future 
talk”: the future implies the challenge of 
taking risks and inviting change. It rings 
of dynamism and a desire to shake off 
conventional strictures. There is little that 
is more disconcerting than the thought of 
the helmsman contemplating familiar 
routes behind him as his ship drifts to- 
ward an uncharted. iceberg-filled sea 

André Rosenbaum 
Toronto 
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Youdon't just 
look at our castles, 





In Ireland, we think every visitor should be 
tre in grand style. That's why some of our 
treaSured castles and country houses are now 

ificent hotels, where you can stroll 
h ancient gardens, ride, play golf, and fish 
right in the lakes on the grounds—or dine 
regally and sleep in a room that is literally fit 
for aking and queen. 

It's all part of the unexpected pleasures 
of Ireland. And it’s all in our 32-page book, 
“Ireland. The Unexpected Pleasures.” For your 
free copy, send the coupon Or Call today. 





Please send me your free book 


| “Ireland. The Unexpected Pleasures.” 


Name 
AROTOSS a SS. 
Clg So ot NS States. Zip. 


Mail to: \ » Irish Tourist Board 
| 25-15 50th Street, Woodside, NY. 11377 
Or call: 1-800-228-5000 
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Letters 





Looking into 1985’s Mailbag 


dreds of readers write TIME to praise, 
to condemn or simply to chat and com- 
ment. Each letter, and there were more 
than 47,000 of them in 1985, isa mark ofa 
reader's interest in an event, a person, an 
issue, and in the magazine. After all, as 
one correspondent put it. “We wouldn't 
write if we didn’t care.” 

As evidenced by last year’s mail, read- 
ers cared as much in 1985 as they did in 
1984, when nearly the same number of 
letters was received, but their concerns 
were somewhat different. In 1984 the 
presidential campaign and assessment of 
the candidates dominated the mail. In 
1985 politics also generated the most let- 
ters, but this time readers were troubled 
more by issues than personalities. The 
topic of greatest interest (1,640 letters) 
was President Reagan’s visit to Bitburg 
cemetery in West Germany. Announce- 
ment of the President's plans drew an im- 
mediate response with 424 readers decry- 
ing the trip and 362 favoring it. “It brings 
shame on our nation,” lament- 
ed one U.S. citizen. But by the 
time the event occurred, opin- 
ion had shifted, 186 to 175, to 
acceptance. “We cannot go on 
punishing a people for what 
one man started many years 
ago,” said one correspondent. 

The single article that 
brought the greatest reader re- 
sponse (1,159 letters) also dealt 
with politics but of a different 
type: the politics of religion. 
The cover story on Jerry Falwell and the 
Fundamentalists continued 1984's pattern 
in which readers were concerned with the 
views espoused by the religious right. In 
Falwell’s case, his critics overwhelmed his 
supporters, 850 to 35. What was startling 
this time was the vehemence of the attack. 
Falwell is the “true American fascist,” 
wrote one reader. Another demanded, 
“How dare the Fundamentalists presume 
to make life’s most impor- 
tant decisions for individ- 
ual Americans?” 

Readers also voiced 
outrage over the terrorist 
hijackings of TWA Flight 
847 and the cruise ship 
Achille Lauro. The four 
cover reports on those 
events drew 1,242 letters. 
Some correspondents ad- 
vised caution in respond- 
ing to terrorist activity, 
but most advocated retaliation, urging the 
US. to “replace rhetoric with action.” 

A thread of dissatisfaction with Presi- 
dent Reagan’s policies ran through the let- 
ters before the successful interception of 
the Egyptian plane carrying the ship’s hi- 
jackers, a discontent that extended beyond 
the terrorist problem. The Nation section's 
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very week throughout the year, hun- | cover story on Star Wars drew 278 letters, 


most of them critical. The plan, said one 
reader, was “potentially the wildest insan- 
ity ever perpetrated by a major leader on 
our planet.” Even farmers, whose prob- 
lems are not always understood 
by TIME’s nonfarm readers, 
were seen as victims of the Pres- 
ident’s policies. And the major- 
ity of the 207 who responded to 
a cover story on the Adminis- 
tration’s proposed tax package 
dismissed the plan as, in the 
words of one correspondent, 
the “rape of the middle class.” 

When it came to Ronald 
Reagan the man, however, 
most TIME readers continued to 
express their approval of him, especially 
after his operation for colon cancer. Said 
one admirer: “The President still has a 
lot of guts.” 

Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev, on 








the other hand, received few plaudits of | 


any kind. His exclusive interview with 
TIME prompted 607 letters, 
with many readers expressing 
their mistrust. Gorbachev is “a 
great salesman hustling very 
shoddy goods,” wrote one 
doubter, 

In foreign news, a cover sto- 
ry on South Africa's continuing 
racial troubles drew more than 
300 responses, with opinion 
sharply divided as to what role 
the U.S. should play in findinga 
solution. Interest in the drug 
trade was high. An article detailing traf- 
ficking in cocaine drew nearly 200 letters. 

The health problem of the year was un- 
questionably AIDS. Two major stories on 
AIDS, an article on Rock Hudson and Med- 
icine’s AIDS coverage, prompt- 
ed 600 readers to comment. 
Most of the writers were stern 
and frequently cited references 
to biblical injunctions against 
homosexuality. Further con- 
cern about sexual mores per- 
vaded the mail. A report on 
teenage pregnancy elicited 642 
letters, with many readers urg- 
ing more sex education as a so- 
lution and others admonishing 
youngsters for not saying no. 
One mother was grateful: “Thank you for 
making the responsibility of educating my 
nine-year-old in sex, values and self-image 
a little easier.” Rock music’s sexually ex- 
plicit lyrics came under judgment from 
TIME's readers. In response to a story on 
Senate hearings on the subject, 284 readers 
wrote. The consensus: censorship could 
prove more harmful than the lyrics. 

TIME’s readers expressed particular 
admiration for the special issue on immi- 
gration. Many of the 812 who wrote in 


praise were immigrants or the children of 























immigrants. Wrote one: “This week you 
speak for me.” There was also notable re- 
sponse to TIME’s special reports on Hiro- 
shima and the atomic age and Viet Nam 
ten years later. The report on the Bomb re- 
vived the old controversy over whether it 
should have been used on Japan. Most of 
the 603 letter writers agreed that it had 
been necessary to save American lives. As 
one put it, “Who started the 
war, anyway?” The report on 
Viet Nam renewed old argu- 
ments on who “lost” that coun- 
try, but it also underscored 
veterans’ personal sacrifices. 
“Your stories illustrated how 
much we who fought in Viet | 
Nam gave,” said one reader. 

TIME’s selection of Olym- 
pics Impresario Peter Ueber- 
roth as Man of the Year 
brought rebukes from 263 and 
plaudits from 182 readers. “Judged by 
such a choice, nothing important hap- 
pened in 1984,” wrote one. Others urged 
TIME to consider New York Subway Vigi- 
lante Bernhard Goetz for its next Man of 
the Year. Nearly all the 
700 responses to coverage 
of his case championed 
his actions. Furthermore, 
many readers charged 
the media with creating a 
negative image of Goetz 
and linked the press with 
“bleeding hearts who 
sympathize with hood- 
lums.”” Criticism of the 
press did not stop with 
Goetz. Reporters and 
broadcasters were also blamed for fueling 
the Bitburg furor and for encouraging ter- 
rorists by giving them publicity. 

Asalways, readers continued to scruti- 
nize and admire TIME’s grammar and us- 
age. A publisher's letter on the magazine's 
copy desk style manual prompted 110 let- 
ters, half of which were requests 
for the guidebook. In a reversal 
from previous years, com- 
plaints about sexist language 
were rare, but readers did ob- 
ject to what they viewed as 
gratuitously unflattering de- 
scriptions. Samples: the “ungla- 
morous” nursing profession, 
“meek, stooped” accountants 
and “dour” librarians. 

Finally, readers reiterated 
their ongoing dedication to 
Letters, “Sometimes I do not have enough 
time to read the weekly magazine,” wrote 
one. “However, I always read your letters 
section.” Another pleaded for more space 
for the readers. Said he: “The letters, as a 
public forum, are as enlightening and in- | 
teresting as TIME itself.” 
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In Hawas call 808 946-2509 
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Conference 

calling lets 

five people touch 
base at once. 


There are 
dozens of phone 
systems out there 

competing for your 
attention. And each of them 
seems to offer more bells, 
more buzzers, more geegaws 
than the last. 

But there is one system 
which stands apart from the 
rest, a system created ex- 
pressly for small businesses 
(with two to 70 telephones). 
Namely, the MERLIN Com- 
munications System from 
AT&T. Unlike a lot of others, 
the MERLIN System is neither 
a glorified home phone nor 
a converted big business 
phone. 

And the MERLIN 
System offers no : 
geegaws, just plenty pa 
offeaturesthatare “™ 
right on the button 


ATzT’S SMALL BUSINESS 
CONNECTION OFFERS YOU 
MERLIN" SYSTEM’S PUSH- 
BUTTON PRODUCTIVITY. 


for today’s small business. 
Features that can help you 
save time, effort and some- 
thing more tangible. Money. 
The MERLIN System 
provides conference calling, 
which allows you to conduct 
five-way conversations. An 
intercom, which lets you talk 
with those nearby. And speed 
dialing, which instantly puts 
you in touch with key people 
who aren’t-so-nearby. 
Altogether, you can select 
from 50 different features. 
Then each can be program- 
med, deprogrammed and re- 
programmed into a single 
phone or the 
entire system. 









every MERLIN 
System comes 
with the full 


Its speed 
dialing gets you 
off to a fast start. 


And, of course, 









backing of AT&T's 
Small Business 
Connection, including 
comprehensive service, 
maintenance and financing 
packages. 
Just call 1 800 247-7000 
for the offices of the Small 
Business Connection nearest 
you. They’ll help you button- 
up a phone system that’s the 
right choice for your small 
business. 


| 800 247: 1000 


This number puts you in touch 
with the Small Business Connection 
in your area. 
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The right choice. 
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We put the whole world 


in your hand. 


The remarkable new Canovision 8. 
The 8mm video camera/recorder 
with Canon picture quality. 


Now Canon has 
made it easier than 
ever before to capture a 
world of special memories. 


an audio cassette. 

Weighing an incredibly light 
4.4 pounds and featuring easy-to-use 
autofocus, Canovision 8™ offers you 
the best in Canon optics, with an 
f/1.2, 6X power zoom lens and a 2” 
super high-band Saticon® tube that 
means excellent resolution—even 
when the lights are low. 

And to complete the fun—a 
built-in 8mm video recorder lets you 
use your home television to instantly 





All on a videotape about the size of 












enjoy your family’s special 
y7/ moments. With Canon pic- 
7/7 ture quality, world famous for 
’ brightness and clarity. On 
Canon 8mm videocassettes that 
record up to two full hours. 

Capture your world of special 
moments forever with the camera/ 
recorder that’s easy to use and easy 
to handle. For more information or to 
find the Canovision 8 dealer nearest 
you, call 1-800-343-4300, ext. 97. 


Canon 


Canovision 8 


We put the whole world in your hand.” 


833- 3070/6350 Peachtree Industrat vd , Norcross. GA 3007 
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“My father gave me ambition, courage and dignity. 
The United Negro College Fund 
gave me the chance to use them” 


Every year, qualified students get contribution is needed to make 
the chance they've been dreaming theirs possible. 
of when they study at one of the 43 Please send your check to 


predominantly black colleges of the the United Negro College Fund, 
United Negro College Fund. They go 500 East 62nd Street, New York, 


on to enrich society as scientists, NY 10021. 
lawyers, engineers and psychologists. And give someone a chance to 
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The Future, 





In his State of the Union speech and 
budget, Reagan stays firmly on course 


t sounded like a “Ronald Reagan’s 
Greatest Hits” album. The words and 
music were oldies but goodies. Less 
Government. No new taxes. The So- 
viet threat. A strong military. The pri- 
macy of the family. The President's brief 
(29 minutes) State of the Union speech last 
Tuesday, counterpointed the next morning 
by the jarring numbers in his fiscal 1987 
budget, replayed the themes he has 
stressed throughout his charmed political 
life. As he turned an enviable 75 last week, 
Reagan pushed his red-white-and-blue vi- 
sion with a young man’s zeal and showed 
his unflagging determination to bring his 
revolution to fulfillment 
Reagan's unwavering insistence that 
the deficit can be cut and military spend- 
ing raised merely through more slashes in 
| the domestic budget was unnerving even 
| to the Republican leadership of the Sen- 
ate. Indeed, the current year’s deficit of 
| $203 billion is greater than the combined 
total of all discretionary domestic appro- 
| priations. Yet this time Congress cannot 
| heedlessly dismiss the President’s propos- 
als. Looming in the background is the 
specter of the Gramm-Rudman law 
passed last year, which threatens auto- 
matic cuts if the deficit is not reduced to 
$144 billion in 1987 and to zero by 1991 
On Friday a three-judge federal panel de- 
clared the triggering mechanism of that 
law unconstitutional. But pending an ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court, its provisions 
remain in force, adding uncertainty to 
anxiety in the coming confrontation be- 
tween Reagan and Capitol Hill 
In his State of the Union report, how- 
ever, Reagan displayed the buoyant opti- 
mism that is at the heart of his personal 
appeal, touting the magic of the free mar- 
ket and the strength of the American peo- 
ple for a revitalization of the nation’s 
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economy. “If ever there was an Uncle 
Sam, it’s him,” said White House Spokes- 
man Larry Speakes as he watched a re- 
play of the speech. Although he has em- 
bodied Uncle Sam for five years now, 
Reagan still does so by chastising the 
Government he heads. “A lumbering 
giant,” he called it, “slamming shut the 
gates of opportunity.” His national pep 
talk affirmed again and again his belief 
that “family and community are the co- 
stars of this great American comeback.” 

His emphasis on the family (19 men- 
tions) was rivaled only by his highlighting of 
the future (16 mentions). His reference to 
the movie Back to the Future was fitting: his 
image of the future, a peaceful era of happy 
families in tight communities, harks back to 
his vision of an idealized past. For the Presi- 
dent, future indicative is past perfect. There 
were, however, few forward-looking initia- 
tives in his address, in part because budget 
restraints prevent anything that amounts to 
more than walking-around money 

He called mainly for new studies. Say- 
ing that welfare created a “spider’s web of 
dependency,” Reagan directed that his 
domestic-policy council, headed by Attor- 
ney General Edwin Meese, evaluate all 
federal welfare programs, with an eye to- 
ward restructuring the system. “The suc- 
cess of welfare,” the President said, 
“should be judged by how many of its re- 
cipients become independent of welfare.” 

The President also directed the new 
Health and Human Services Secretary, 
Dr. Otis Bowen, to study the prospects for 
a catastrophic health insurance program, 
and Treasury Secretary James Baker was 
told to investigate the possibilities of an 
international monetary conference. Rea- 
gan announced that he was pushing 
ahead with plans for a suborbital air- 
plane, which he dubbed a “new Orient 








Express,” that could someday fly at 25 
times the speed of sound. Though the 
craft is designed more for Star Wars de- 
fense purposes than for helping business- 
men make it to Tokyo in time for lunch, it 
promoted an image of a President riding 
enthusiastically into the future 

The speech, peppered with platitudes, 
drew a tepid response from the legislators. 
One of the louder ovations arose from Rea- 
gan’s canny tribute to Democratic House 
Speaker Tip O'Neill, who is retiring this 
year; there was less response (and notably 
less from the Democrats) when Reagan 
turned to O'Neill and proposed that he and 
Tip find some way out of the budget im- 
passe. Nevertheless, the grandeur of the 
ritual helped create for a moment the sense 
of comity that can grace such occasions 

It lasted less than a day. The White 























































House had originally 
hoped to let the poetry of 
the speech resonate before 
the hard prose of the 1987 
budget proposals hit Capi- 
tol Hill, but the explosion 
of the space shuttle Chal- 
lenger forced a delay. “We planned to ride 
the thing for a week,” said Director of 
Communications Pat Buchanan. Even a 
stunt by bureaucrats in the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget did little to soften 
the discord that came on Wednesday. 

Its red lights flashing, an ambulance 
drew up in front of the Government Print- 
ing Office. Paul Olkhovsky, an OMB aide, 
was carried in on a stretcher by atten- 
dants in hospital gowns who performed 
“emergency surgery,” tearing pages out of 
documents to represent the cancellation 

















of Government programs. Olkhovsky 
then bounded up to tell waiting reporters 
“The 1987 budget lives!” 

Well, sort of. Unlike Reagan’s previ- 
ous four budgets, this one was not quite 
dead on arrival. The proposals, however 
unpalatable, must serve as a starting point 
for compromise. Even if the Supreme 
Court agrees that the mechanics of 
Gramm-Rudman are constitutionally 
flawed, there will be—and certainly 
should be—pressure to meet the deficit 
ceilings it mandates. “Whatever the out- 





come,” said Reagan in his weekly radio | 


address Saturday, “we intend to go for- 
ward with our plan to bring the federal 
budget into balance by 1991.” In one re- 
spect, Reagan's 1987 blueprint is less dra- 
conian than expected. It edges below the 


$144 billion deficit target with a $38 bil- | 


lion package of spending cuts and revenue 
proposals, rather than the $60 billion out- 
lay reduction that had been predicted 
The reason: the Administration now esti- 
mates that the deficit will drop about $20 
billion partly through the increase in rev- 
enues produced by a growing economy. 
Critics were dubious, particularly about 
the 4% growth rate that the budget fore- 
casts over the next three years 

Just about every other figure was even 
more hotly disputed. Reagan wants to hold 
Congress to an agreement to increase the 
military budget annually 3% in excess of in- 
flation. But for 1987, he is asking for Penta- 
gon authority to make $311.6 billion in 
spending commitments, up 8.2% from this 


year on top of inflation. Spending for Star 
Wars would rise 75%, to $4.8 billion, mak- 


| ing it by far the most expensive US. military 


program. A number of analysts claim that 
the President’s budget understates defense 
spending by between $10 billion and $15 bil- 
lion, a contention that is sure to create a run- 
ning battle 





Reagan gets a hand from Vice President Bush and Speaker O’Neill during the 
State of the Union; inset, the President takes the cake and a kiss from Nancy 


Foreign aid would also go up, by $1.3 | 


billion, or 9%. Otherwise, the budget pro- 
poses only a handful of minor spending 
increases: an additional $16.9 million for 
drug-law enforcement, for example 
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The cutbacks in domestic spending 
are anything but minor. The President 
proposes to wipe out completely a wide 
range of federal programs. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and subsidies to Am- 
trak form just a small part of the hit list. 
Reagan would also sell to private inves- 
tors a clutch of federal assets, including 
Government petroleum reserves and five 
federal electric-power facilities. 

Aside from Social Security and some 
other entitlements, nearly all domestic 
programs would be cut to some extent. 
Among the hardest hit: 


WELFARE. Reagan is proposing reductions 
of $238 million in Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children and $313 million in 
food-stamp outlays by enforcing stricter 
eligibility requirements and demanding 
that employable recipients work in order 
to continue receiving benefits 


AGRICULTURE. Farm subsidies would drop 
by $4.1 billion, to $16.2 billion. A major 
reason is that the farm bill enacted by 
Congress in December permits a sharp re- 
duction in price supports. 


HEALTH. Medicare gutlays would rise $4.7 
billion less than scheduled under pres- 
ent law, in part because Reagan proposes to 
make recipients pay higher insurance pre- 
miums. Medicaid reimbursements to states 
for care of the poor would be capped, saving 
$1.3 billion. Veterans Administration hos- 
.. Pital care would be free only 
= to those who passed a 
= “means test.” Savings: $579 
§ million 





=} EDUCATION. Grants and 
= loan guarantees for college 
students would be lopped | 
$1.3 billion. Only 4.3 million 
students would get any fed- 
eral aid, down from 5.6 mil- 
lion in 1985 


HOUSING. Reagan wants to 
end federal subsidies for 
construction of low-cost 
housing and substitute a 
system of vouchers that 
would help poor families 
rent privately built quar- 
ters. Saving in fiscal 1987: 
$3.8 billion 

Legislators of both par- 
ties began protesting these 
proposals even as_ they 
were being presented. At Senate hearings, 
Georgia Democrat Sam Nunn told Secre- | 
tary of Defense Caspar Weinberger that 
the Pentagon would be lucky to escape 
with a budget increase barely offsetting 
inflation. Foreign Relations Committee 
Chairman Richard Lugar warned that 





| “the Administration is inviting catastro- 


phe” by proposing to increase foreign aid 
while slashing domestic spending. 

Many legislators feel that new taxes | 
are the only hope for true deficit reduc- 
tion. Says New Mexico Republican Pete 
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DRAWING THE LINES could achieve a mix of spending cuts and 
new revenues. “We can sit down and go to 
/ tepeobayeny yore od m work if he'll give at all,” said Speaker 
O'Neill of the President. But Majority Lead- 
er Jim Wright asserted: “The President has 
/ no give. None. He is rigid and inflexible.” 


Setting up a summit, especially one 
that could lead to higher taxes, seemed 
the thing furthest from the President's 
mind, and he said so to Senate Republi- 
cans who came by the White House on 
Wednesday. He also emphasized his op- 
position to taxes as he made the rounds of 
Washington the next day, accepting 
cakes and congratulations on his 75th 

birthday. When presented with a cake 
at a gathering of political appoin- 

tees, he joked about the wish he 
had made when Nancy had giv- 
en him a cake earlier. “I blew 
out every candle, so there will 

be no tax increase this year.” 
Reagan, the nation’s oldest Presi- 
dent (Dwight Eisenhower was a less than 
sprightly 70 when he left office), has become 
virtually a symbol of eternal youth. Unlike 
many who reach his age and peer back into 
the past, Reagan is still taking a bead on 
what lies ahead. Just as Lyndon Johnson 
and the Democratic Congresses of the 1960s 
and ‘70s sought to stretch the upper limits of 
America’s willingness to pay for an expand- 
ed Governmentrole in the nation’s domestic 
life, Reagan seeks to test the lower lim- 
its of that willingness. By tilting 
gain at the ramparts of Big Government as 
he has done so often in the past, he 
hopes to make his mark indelibly on the 
future. —By Richard Stengel. Reported by Chris- 
topher Redman and Barrett Seaman/Washington 
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Domenici, head of the Senate Budget | package; he remains adamantly opposed 
Committee: “Taxes can be the glue that | to raising taxes for reducing deficits. But 
puts that package together.” The leading | he might be persuaded to change, Senior 
candidate is an oil import fee, which if | White House staff members were secretly 
combined with taxes on energy consump- | polled a month ago by their boss, Donald 
tion could raise as much as $30 billion a | Regan, as to whether Reagan eventually 
year. There would be minimum pain to | would accept a tax increase in order to get 
consumers, since the new taxes would | a budget deal. They voted 11 to 3 that he 
only offset the recent plunge in oil prices. should not, but would. 

Reagan indicated last week that he Hopes for avoiding a stalemate rest on 
might consider an oil import fee, but only | the possibility ofa grand “summit” between 
as part of a “revenue-neutral” tax-reform | the White House and Congress, which 
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“ . . ” not meet those targets, automatic cuts in about half the bud- 
Unconstitutional get go into effect. The Comptroller General is to draw up the 
list of exactly how much must be cut and clarify any ambigu- 
Ds: the Gramm-Rudman Act violate the Constitution? __ ities about just which agencies would be affected. Synar’s suit 
Oklahoma Democratic Congressman Mike Synar raised raised two questions: Can Congress lawfully delegate its 
that question hours after President Reagan signed the power of the purse at all? And can it confer that much au- 
budget-balancing bill into law last December, in a suit joined _ thority on the Comptroller General? 
by eleven Representatives of both parties. Last Friday a pan- Yes and no, said the judges. The delegation as such is 
el of three federal judges—Antonin Scalia, a staunch conser- lawful, but only a member of the Executive Branch can be 
vative; Norma Johnson, a liberal; and Oliver Gasch, moder- directed to carry out a law that Congress enacts. The Comp- 
ately conservative—gave a unanimous answer: one key troller General “cannot in any proper sense be characterized 
provision does breach the principle that Legislative and Ex- as an arm or eye of the Executive,” even though he is ap- 
ecutive powers be kept separate. “Therefore the automatic pointed by the President; among other reasons, he can be 
deficit reduction process . . . cannot be implemented.” fired by Congress. “It may seem odd” to base so momentous 
The case will immediately be appealed a decision on such a “relative technicality,” 
to the Supreme Court, which may decide it the judges conceded, but the separation of 
as early as next month. The judges, sitting as Legislative and Executive powers “consists 
a special panel of Washington Federal Dis- precisely of a series of technical provisions 
trict Court, declared that until then their that are more . . . important to liberty than su- 
ruling will not take effect. Accordingly, the perficially appears.” 
first round of $11.7 billion in cuts decreed by If the Supreme Court agrees, what then? 
Gramm-Rudman will take place on March Congress wrote a fallback provision into the 
1. Sponsors of the law predicted that they act: spending cuts sufficient to meet the deficit 
would eventually prevail, but Constitutional targets would be calculated and voted into ef- 
Scholar Laurance Tribe asserted: “I think fect by a joint resolution of Congress, subject 
the Supreme Court will ultimately strike to presidential veto. The big catch: it was pre- 
down the law.” cisely the inability of President and Congress 
Gramm-Rudman sets up a series of tar- to agree on any plan that would dramatically 
gets for reducing the federal deficit to zero reduce deficits that drove them to support 
by 1991, If Congress and the President can- Plaintiff Synar Gramm-Rudman in the first place. 
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A Cold Soak, a Plume, a Fireball 





S ome of the faces seemed out of a dis- 
tant past. William Rogers, the New 
York City lawyer and former Secretary of 
State who had lost Washington turf bat- 
tles to Henry Kissinger in the Nixon Ad- 
ministration. Neil Armstrong, who had 
taken “one giant leap for mankind” on 
the moon in 1969. Richard Feynman, the 
Caltech physicist who won his Nobel 
Prize 20 years ago. Others were fresher, 
including Astronaut Sally Ride, who in 
1983 became the first American woman 
in space. They and nine other experts 
were appointed last week to a presidential 
commission charged with finding out why 
the space shuttle Challenger had blown up 
73 seconds after lift-off from Cape Canav- 
eral, killing its seven-member crew. With- 
out even waiting to assemble a staff, the 
panel promptly went to work, first grilling 
top NASA Officials in public, then probing 
more deeply in closed sessions. 

Much of the public quizzing focused 
on the Challenger’s two solid-fuel rocket 
boosters, each 149 ft. tall and 12.2 ft. in di- 
ameter. Photographs released by NASA 





left no doubt that an abnormal plume of 


flame had appeared on the right-hand 
booster just before a huge fireball engulfed 
the entire space vehicle. Although NASA’s 
acting administrator, William Graham, 
said the flame’s location had not been pin- 
pointed, it appeared to be about 36 ft 
| above the bottom of the rocket’s nozzle, 
near an attachment ring where the lower 
part of the booster was connected to the 
external liquid-fuel tank. This ring, in 
turn, was just above one of the three spe- 
cial joints coupling the rocket’s stacked 
solid-fuel segments. Externally, 177 high- 
strength steel pins held these joints to- 
gether. Internally the joints were sealed 
with two large rubber O rings. 

NASA’s space-flight director, Jesse 
Moore, told the panel that the errant 
flame was first visible at 59.8 seconds into 
the flight. Graham explained on TV that 
the flame “appears to grow and grow 
until it finally goes to the explosion 
point.” Thus the controllers and astro- 
nauts had only 13 seconds to discover the 
problem and react. But NASA officials tes- 
tified that escape would have been impos- 
sible in any case. Arnold Aldrich, shuttle 
| manager at the Johnson Space Center, 

told the commissioners that Challenger 
could not have separated from the boost- 
ers and the tank until the solid-fuel rock- 
ets had completed their uncontrolled fir- 
ing, about two minutes after lift-off. Any 
earlier separation, he said, would have 
thrown the shuttle into the wake of the 
powerful rocket motors, a situation that 
“is thought to be unsurvivable.” 

But how had that seemingly fatal 
plume developed on the booster’s side? 
The panelists kept asking about the un- 
usually cold weather at the launch site. 





The President’s panel grills NASA on Challenger’s loss 


The temperature had dropped to 24°F 
early that morning and had risen to only 
38° at the 11:38 a.m. lift-off. Buffeted by 
overnight winds of up to 35 m.p.h., the 
shuttle had gone through what meteorolo- 


severe than those at any of the previous 24 
shuttle launches. NASA manuals say that 
the solid fuel in a booster should be ignit- 
ed only when the rubber-like mixture is 
between 40° and 90°. Morton Thiokol, the 
rocket manufacturer, also specifies that 
the fuel’s temperature should never be al- 
lowed to fall below freezing. The insulated 
boosters contain no internal heat sensors, 
but NASA technicians calculated the mean 
temperature to be 55 
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gists call a “cold soak,” conditions more | 


| burning through either the tank’s wall or 
| the connecting fuel lines, touching off the 
| massive explosion. 

} The presidential commission has 
been given four months to report on its 
findings to both NASA and Reagan. Its in- 
vestigators, as well as those of NASA, will 
examine the more than twelve tons of de- 
bris recovered from the Atlantic Ocean 
east and north of Cape Canaveral. The 
partly intact casings of both boosters ap- 
parently have been located on the ocean 
floor, although their positions and high 
seas last week hampered their certain 
identification and recovery. While both 
rockets had been reported blown up by ra- 
dio signals within 30 seconds of the acci- 
dent, NASA belatedly explained that only 
the nose cones and nozzles were detonat- 








NASA Officials conferred by telephone 
with Thiokol experts on the day before 
the launch, said Judson Lovingood, depu- 
ty shuttle manager at Marshall Space 
Flight Center. Their concern, however, 
was not with the fuel, but with the cold af- 
fecting the O rings that seal the rocket 
joints. After these talks, Lovingood told 
the commission, “Thiokol recommended 
to proceed” with the flight. Privately, 
experts explained that gaps in the seals or 
cracks in the fuel mixture could allow the 
hot exhaust gases within the booster to 
reach the rocket’s outer steel casing and 
burn through it. Another possibility was 
that the flame-retarding material be- 
tween the booster sections could have 
| loosened under the wide variations in 
temperature, providing another route for 
a burnthrough. Most analysts assume that 
once the flame sliced through the rocket 
casing, it reached the liquid-fuel tank, 
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| ed. With the boosters thus opened at both 
ends, they lost their exhaust thrust and 
fell to the water. 
NASA officials refused to confirm or 
| deny reports that a large section of the 
crew compartment had been located. 
Some photo analysts contend that what 
appears to be parts of the shuttle can be 
detected emerging from the catastrophic 
fireball just after the blast (see photo). The 
official reticence was understandable. 
Any such speculation would raise the 
grim possibility that death was not as 
mercifully quick for the stricken astro- 
nauts as has been widely assumed. Still, 
however painful the results, the search for 
all such evidence has to be pursued if the 
mystery of Challenger’s demise is to be 
solved and the risk of future tragedies 
minimized. —B8y Ed Magnuson. Reported by 
Jay Branegan/Washington and Jerry Hannifin/ 
Cape Canaveral 
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Moscow Gets Ready to Trade 


Nation 











A swap for Shcharansky may signal more superpower bargaining 


he plain iron span over the Havel Riv- 

er joining Potsdam, East Germany, to 
West Berlin has long been legendary as 
the “Bridge of Spies.” Across it walked 
Francis Gary Powers, pilot of the ill-fated 
U-2 reconnaissance plane shot down over 
the Soviet Union, who was freed in 1962 
in exchange for Soviet Master Spy Rudolf 
Abel. Last June the bridge was used to 
trade four Communist-bloc agents for 25 
Europeans who had been imprisoned in 
the East for espionage. Usually such pris- 
oners are traded in secret, often in the fog- 
gy predawn hours. Last week, however, 
the western end of the 128-meter Glien- 
icker Bridge was teeming with reporters 





and camera crews. They were eagerly 
staked out for what the West German tab- 
loid Bild Zeitung melodramatically her- 
alded as “the biggest human swap ever.” 

Ifall goes according to plan this week, 
the famous Soviet dissident Anatoli 
Shcharansky will join the ranks of cold 
war captives who have crossed the Glien- 
icker Bridge to freedom. The news that 
Shcharansky and several others would be 
swapped for a number of East bloc spies 
in Western custody leaked to Bild Zeitung 
by what it called “Moscow Kremlin cir- 
cles” and confirmed last week by Europe- 
an Officials, caused an instant sensation in 
the West. 

Before he was sentenced to 13 years of 
prison and hard labor in July 1978, 
Shcharansky had been a visible and artic- 
ulate spokesman for human rights activ- 
ists and Jewish refuseniks denied emigra- 
tion from the Soviet Union (see box). His 





conviction on trumped-up charges of spy- 
ing for the U.S. was widely regarded as a 
sign of crumbling détente. Moscow's ap- 
parent decision to free Shcharansky—and 
to telegraph it in advance—no doubt re- 
| flects more concern for propaganda than 
| for human rights. But the Kremlin’s will- 
| ingness to swap a dissident whose free- 
| dom has been long sought by the West 
may also be an important sign that the So- 
viets are serious about improving super- 
power relations. 

Indeed, diplomacy was breaking out 
on a number of East-West fronts last 
week. In Washington, President Reagan 
approved a proposed counteroffer to the 





Mission to Moscow: Senator Kennedy confers with Gorbachev at the Kremlin 


An emphatic “no preconditions” for reductions in European missiles. 


Kremlin’s sweeping new arms-reduction 
proposal, which calls for the abolition of 
nuclear weapons by the year 2000. The 
tentative U.S. reply, which must still be 
reviewed with U.S. allies before being pre- 
sented at the Geneva arms-control talks, 
embraces Moscow’s plan to eliminate 
US. and Soviet missiles from Europe but 
rejects the Soviet proposal that Britain 
and France halt any upgrading of their 
nuclear arsenals. It calls for a 50% cut in 
the Soviet intermediate-range missile 
| force in Asia. 

In Moscow, meanwhile, Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev told visiting Senator 
Edward Kennedy of Massachusetts that 
the next summit with President Reagan 
must produce concrete results rather than 
the general statements about reducing the 
threat of war that concluded the first Gor- 
bachev-Reagan meeting in Geneva last 
November, In a striking turnaround, Gor- 











bachev seemed to enhance the prospect 
for a deal on missiles in Europe by stating 
that the Soviets would not insist that the 
US. first agree to abandon research on a 
space-based defense system (Star Wars) 
According to Kennedy, Gorbachev said | 
“in emphatic and unmistakable terms 
that there are no preconditions for negoti- 
ating immediate reductions” in interme- 
diate-range nuclear forces. 

Kennedy wound up his Soviet visit 
Friday with a surprise appearance on 
Moscow television’s evening news pro- 
gram. Despite “unavoidable disagree- 
ments” between the U.S. and Soviet 
Union, the Senator said, the two nations 
shared “undeniable common interests- 
the overriding imperative of nuclear-arms 
control.” Back in Washington at week's 
end, the Senator announced that Gorba- 
chev had given him a goodwill present: an 
agreement to allow the emigration of 19 
Jewish refuseniks, some of whom had ap- 
plied for exit visas as long ago as 1971. 
Kennedy, who had previously traveled to 
the U.S.S.R. seeking similar releases, ac- 
cepted the Soviets’ invitation to return 
only on the assurance that he would not 
leave disappointed. 

The prospective Shcharansky swap, 
which was negotiated separately from the 
arrangement with Kennedy, would be the 
culmination of quiet bargaining that be- 
gan almost as soon as the Soviet dissident 
was convicted eight years ago. President 
Jimmy Carter had repeatedly pressed the 
Soviets for the release of Shcharansky and 
other dissidents. Shortly before his Vien- 
na summit with Leonid Brezhnev, Carter 
won freedom for five Soviet prisoners of 
conscience, including Human Rights Ac- 
tivist Alexander Ginzburg, but Shcha- 
ransky continued to languish in the gulag. 


Pr Reagan in his turn vowed to 
confront Soviet human rights abuses 
with “quiet diplomacy.” At the Geneva 
summit, he made it clear to Gorbachev 
that the issue stood high on the superpow- 
er agenda and that he was more interested 
in “outcomes” than talk. “We want to see 
results,” he said. 

Shortly thereafter, Gorbachev began 
making good on promises that he would 
permit a number of husbands and wives 
who had been separated from their 
spouses to leave the U.S.S.R. Nine such 
families have since been reunited. Then, 
on Feb. 3, came the sensational leak about | 
the Shcharansky swap. Western officials 
feared that publicity might botch the deli- 
cate negotiating process, but late last 
week the deal still appeared to be on 
track. The trade reportedly will include 
about four spies on each side, as well as 
the Soviet dissident. 

Spy-for-spy exchanges are not un- 
common in the gray world of espionage. 
But the U.S. has traditionally been reluc- 
tant to trade professional agents for dissi- 
dents; the deal engineered by the Carter 
Administration swapping two Soviet spies 
for Ginzburg in 1979 was the first such ex- 
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change. There is a risk that by trading 
real spies for Shcharansky, the West will 
implicitly legitimize the Kremlin’s 
trumped-up espionage charge against 
him. “It’s a good joke inside the Kremlin, 
a great way to make Shcharansky look 
like a paid agent of the state,” scoffs a for- 
mer West German intelligence official. 
Nonetheless, Reagan advised his senior 
aides that if swapping convicted spies for 
Shcharansky is “the only way to get him 
out, let’s do it.” 

By this time, freeing Shcharansky is 
“an easy give” for the Soviets, says a 
State Department official. “They used 
him to discredit the Jewish dissident 
movement when they needed that,” says 
one Administration spokesman. “They 
don’t need him anymore.” What is more, 
freeing the Soviet Union’s most famous 
Jewish refusenik seems aimed at helping 
Moscow's apparent efforts to mend rela- 
tions with Israel, broken off by the Soviets 
in 1967. 

The Shcharansky swap does not mean 
that the Soviet Union is easing up on hu- 
man rights. There is no current specula- 
tion that an even more celebrated dissi- 
dent, Nobel Peace Prizewinner Andrei 
Sakharov, will win his freedom any time 
soon. Sakharov’s wife Yelena Bonner was 
given permission last fall to visit Boston 
for treatment of a heart condition. But 
Gorbachev told the French Communist 
newspaper L ‘Humanité last week that the 
nuclear physicist, who had helped devel- 
op the Soviet hydrogen bomb, “‘is still con- 
sidered in possession of state secrets and 
cannot leave the U.S.S.R.” 


A ccording to the New York-based Hel- 
sinki Watch Committee, an indepen- 
dent group that monitors Soviet human 
rights abuses, the Kremlin under Gorba- 
chev has continued to ferret out and arrest 
the few dissidents and human rights activ- 
ists who are not already in labor camps or 
psychiatric hospitals. And while the Soviet 
Union permitted a few more Jews to emi- 
grate in 1985 than it did in 1984—1,140, vs. 
896—Jewish emigration still lags far be- 
hind its peak year of 1979, when 51,320 
Jews were allowed to leave. 

Some Moscow watchers see the 
Shcharansky deal as a propaganda ges- 
ture aimed largely at Western Europe. It 
has long been Moscow’s design to split the 
NATO alliance by persuading European 
voters that the Soviet Union is essentially 
reasonable. But other Kremlinologists 
take a more sanguine view of the Shcha- 
ransky swap. “It alerts us that Gorbachev 
means business,” says Princeton Univer- 
sity Political Scientist Stephen Cohen. 
“He wants to remove certain roadblocks 
to U.S.-Soviet relations.” Whatever the 
Soviets’ real agenda, the announced swap 
will at least free Shcharansky from the 
horrors of the gulag. In the cold world of 
superpower diplomacy, that is no small 
achievement. —By£van Thomas. Reported 
by James O. Jackson/Moscow and Johanna 
McGeary/Washington 
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Shcharansky: A Latter-Day Job 


T he face is familiar: the high-domed forehead, penetrating eyes and open, boy- 
ish smile. His image has been carried aloft like an icon by demonstrators in 
every major Western capital. His name has become a household word from Jeru- 
salem to New York. Prime Ministers and Presidents, including Jimmy Carter 
and Ronald Reagan, have pleaded with the Kremlin to cut short his 13-year sen- 
tence. For his sake, rabbis chained themselves to the fence of the Soviet mission 
to the United Nations. Most eloquent on his behalf has been his wife Avital, an 
Israeli citizen who has tirelessly campaigned for his release. 

Anatoli Shcharansky, 38, is only one of an estimated 10,000 political prison- 
ers in the U.S.S.R., but he has come to stand as a compelling symbol of Soviet re- 
pression. A Jewish computer specialist, Shcharansky graduated from the Mos- 
cow Institute of Physics and Technology in 1972, at a time when long pent-up 
yearnings for freedom and justice 
were coming into the open in the So- 
viet Union. As a genuine human- 
rights movement coalesced, Shcha- 
ransky was fired up by its libertarian 
ideals and began working with 
groups that were pressing for large- 
scale Jewish immigration to Israel. 
At the same time, he fell in love with 
a vividly beautiful girl in his Hebrew 
class, Natalya Stiglitz. After apply- 
ing for visas to Israel, they married 
in a religious ceremony in 1974. 
Shcharansky’s bride, who had taken 
the Hebrew name of Avital, had to 
leave the Soviet Union the next 
day, but he was denied permission to 
emigrate. 

In Moscow, Shcharansky be- 
came the spokesman for groups of 
Jews who staged demonstrations 
near the Kremlin. His activism 
broadened as he joined the unoffi- 
cial Moscow Helsinki Watch Group 
set up to monitor Soviet compliance 
with the human-rights provisions of 
the 1975 Helsinki agreements. 
Shcharansky’s fluency in English, 
his easy good nature and visible 
courage made him an ideal go-be- 
tween for human-rights activists and the Western press. The KGB kept him under 
constant surveillance while he shuttled around Moscow keeping foreign corre- 
spondents apprised of the dissident movement. 

Alarmed by the flood of adverse publicity abroad, Soviet authorities moved 
against Shcharansky. His 1978 trial was a major step in the Kremlin’s systematic 
destruction of human-rights groups. To frighten other Soviet citizens from in- 
forming foreigners about dissident activities, the prosecution charged Shchar- 
ansky with spying for the U.S. Although President Carter issued a formal denial 
that Shcharansky had ever been employed by American intelligence, he was sen- 
tenced to three years in prison and ten in labor camps. 

Ata labor camp near Perm in the Urals, Shcharansky was locked up for 185 
days in a 7-fl.-square punishment cell where he received food and water only ev- 
ery other day. In 1981 he was given three additional years in prison for “continu- 
ing to consider himself not guilty.” Visiting him in 1984, his mother, a Soviet citi- 
zen, found him shockingly emaciated and in severe pain from heart disease. Last 
month, however, Shcharansky wrote his family that he had recently begun to re- 
ceive better treatment and some medical care, apparently so he could make a 
presentable appearance in the West. 

At his trial, Shcharansky said, “For more than 2,000 years, my people 
have been dispersed. Wherever Jews were, they would repeat every year, 
“Next year in Jerusalem!’ At present I am as far as ever from my people and 
from Avital. To them I can only say, ‘Next year in Jerusalem.’ Eight years 
later, after enduring the afflictions of a latter-day Job, he may be close to Je- 
rusalem at last. —By Patricia Blake 








Avital carrying her husband's banner 
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Firms pay top dollar to hear the world according to Kissinger 


hen word leaked that Henry Kis- 
singer was flirting with the notion 
of running for Governor of New York, it 
was almost as disorienting as if William 
(“the Refrigerator”) Perry were to an- 
nounce he was switching from football to 
tennis. For almost two decades Kissinger 
and foreign affairs have been synony- 
| mous, and it was hard to imagine Candi- 
date Henry working the boardwalk at Co- 
ney Island or milking a cow at the state 
fair. So it was scarcely surprising when he 
announced last week that he had decided 
to stick to the global path rather than ex- 
plore the campaign trail. 
Nine years out of office, 
Kissinger has maintained a 
luster rarely matched by any 
former Secretary of State 
since Martin Van Buren 
made the leap to the White 
House in 1837. Even without 
his Air Force jet, Kissinger 
travels with the aura of pow- 
er. He alerts the embassies. 
Bodyguards watch over him. 
The maid at London's posh 
Claridge’s covers the floor 
with towels because Kissin- 
ger, she says, does not like to 
walk barefoot on hotel car- 
pets. Arriving in Paris, Kis- 
singer is invited to the 
Elysée Palace for a chat with 
President Frangois Mitter- 
rand; in Peking, Deng Xiao- 
ping suggests a talk over tea 
Back in New York City, the 
famous face and graveled ac- 
cent cause a stir even at the 
Four Seasons, Manhattan's 
power-lunch emporium 
The expertise and access 








er than it is. Gone are the old trappings of 
office—the direct phone link to the Presi- 
dent, the reams of classified documents 
But he dismisses secret papers as too 
short-range to be useful now. Experience 
enables his team to glean much from 
press reports. He is out more than in, 
meeting clients in corporate boardrooms, 
making more than 50 speeches a year for 
a minimum of $20,000 each, cultivating 
new contacts as old ones phase out. 
Kissinger Associates’ selected clien- 
tele of international conglomerates and fi- 
nancial institutions is as top secret as the 





Marketing expertise: Kissinger and Eagleburger in their New York office 





gained in years of power are 
carefully nurtured, valuable 
commodities, to be marketed now 
through Kissinger Associates, his interna- 
tional consulting firm. It is widely regard- 
ed as the Tiffany of that arcane new busi- 
ness known as corporate risk analysis, a 
growth industry in today’s turbulent 
world. His firm consists of only nine ad- 
visers and researchers, a far cry from the 
12,000 under his command at the State 
Department. The senior members are 
longtime Kissinger  colleagues—and 
protégés—who bring their own distinc- 
tion: former Under Secretary of State 
Lawrence Eagleburger and retired Gen- 
eral Brent Scowcroft, who was Kissinger’s 
deputy and then successor as National Se- 
curity Adviser. But what sets this firm 
apart from others is Kissinger, who re- 
tains his clout even though he was frozen 
out by the Reagan Administration. Kis- 
singer is sole owner of the firm, which 
grosses an estimated $5 million a year. 

In his Park Avenue office, Kissinger 
works at a desk covered with precise rows 
of labeled folders, suggesting a world tidi- 








“If they are looking for hot tips, they are not going to get them.” 


papers Kissinger once dealt with, but like 
all such secrets the names tend to leak: 
Volvo, Fiat, Atlantic Richfield, Fluor 
Corp., HJ. Heinz Co., $.G. Warburg in- 
vestment bank in Britain. Foreign gov- 
ernments, however, need not apply. “We 
are not lobbyists,” Kissinger says sternly 
“We do not deal with the U.S. Govern- 
ment on behalf of any client.” 

The clients, 27 at present, pay top-of- 
the-line fees of about $225,000 for advice 
about the risks they face with their inter- 
national investments. Political upheavals, 
debt crises, pressures to nationalize for- 
eign holdings—all can affect millions of 
dollars in private investments. Kissinger, 
tight-lipped about the nature of the ad- 
vice, volunteers, “An obvious case is 
South Africa. They want to know what do 
I think is going to happen there? In the 
Middle East? We give them a political risk 
assessment.” Kissinger’s advice to pro- 
spective clients is blunt: “If they are look- 
ing for hot tips, they are not going to get 
them. We can be useful in strategy, mid- 


| dle-term decisions.” What they get, says 

Eagleburger, is “Henry's fingerspitzenge- 
Stihl,” his instinctive feel for a situation 

Furio Colombo, president of Fiat, 


USA, explains why his parent company, 


which builds airplane engines, agricultur- 
al equipment and airports as well as auto- 
mobiles, turns to Kissinger Associates: 
“He understands not just the external fac- 
tors but the company’s inside way of 
thinking, the different kinds of products, 
different cultural needs. He is both flexi- 
ble and deep, two things that don’t come 
together easily.” 

There is also a personal component: 
when Fiat Chairman Giovanni Agnelli 
flies in from Italy, Kissinger has been 
known to call his wife Nancy and have an 
extra place set at their next dinner party 
, The president of one U.S.- 
based company says that 
“Kissinger offers not only a 
valuable geopolitical analy- 
sis of the world, but also 
provides valuable entrée and 
contacts to government and 
business leaders around the 
world.” 

Kissinger bridles when 
rivals suggest that he trades 
on his name and contacts 
“We are not door openers,” 
he snaps. “Everywhere I 
have traveled in the past 
year, the heads of govern- 
ments receive me. I do not 
ask them to do a favor for a 
client, and I don’t bring cli- 
ents in with me.” The flare 
of anger indicates how deep- 
ly the criticism stings. He re- 
futes the innuendo: “Some 
time ago a foreign company 
offered me $1 million, to be 
deposited in a Swiss bank 
the minute the company 
chairman walked through 
the door of a certain impor- 
tant finance minister. It 
would have required one 
phone call—the minister was a close per- 
sonal friend. I turned it down.” He also 
scoffs at critics who say the clients are 
buying the name. “Nobody continues 
paying you for your name. You either do 
something they can justify to their boards, 
or they drop you.” So far only two, in fi- 
nancial trouble, have done so. 

In addition to his role as diplomat-for- 
hire, lecturer and special commentator 
for ABC, Kissinger composes a newspaper 
column every month for the Los Angeles 
Times syndicate. While the column, car- 
ried by the Washington Post, is vintage 
Kissinger in its grand sweep and magiste- 
rial voice, his careful avoidance of direct 
criticism of the Administration has made 
it less trenchant—and less influential— 
than it might otherwise be. It all adds up 
| toa life that is both lucrative and satisfy- 

ing. Still, he says, “I would put national 
service above business, as a general prop- 
osition—if it is important.” Then he 
laughs: “I don’t want to sound like I’m 
looking for a job.” — By Bonnie Angelo 
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Mayor E. Lynn Minnmann, in jacket, and Gary Mahannah on a nearly deserted Main Street 


Sac City Fights for Survival 


In a failing Iowa farm town, residents chip in for a new plant 


S. 20 slices decisively through rich 

Iowa farmland, where the dirt is al- 
most as dark as the two-lane asphalt rib- 
bon that bisects the table-flat prairie west 
of Fort Dodge. The highway dips, then 
rises gently to Sac City, a town devastated 
by plunging crop prices, sagging spirits 
and the near collapse of rural America in 
the past decade. 

In many respects Sac City looks ter- 
minal. The population is down to 2,400, 
from 3,000 in 1980. Fister’s Department 
Store is out of business. Iowa Public Ser- 
vice has trouble collecting electric bills 
from nearly bankrupt farmers, and the 
utility's Sac City office has dropped from 


town’s remaining optometrist, says, * Peo- 


counts receivable are way up.”’ The town’s 
children look elsewhere for jobs, and not 
even fathers can help sons. Says Ralph 
Youll, co-owner of Youll Plumbing and 
Heating: “We've only made money one 
year in the last five. My son Jerry came 
home from college and wanted to get into 
the business, but I had to tell him no.” 
Sac City’s reluctant Scrooge is Arnold 


the Farmers Home Administration. He 
has the unpleasant duty, as the agent of 
the Federal Government's lender of last 
resort, to foreclose on farmers who cannot 
keep up their debt payments. After a two- 
year moratorium on foreclosures, Thomas 
is now sending out letters politely advising 
farmers on how to avoid default through 
loan reschedulings, reamortization, even 
voluntary liquidation. “It bothers me to 
foreclose,” says Thomas. “If it didn’t, you 
wouldn't be human. I try to leave my job 
at the office. Otherwise it'll eat you up.” 

A little hope, though, is rolling into 
Sac City. After numerous meetings with 
an industrial search firm in Des Moines, 
the town leaders have turned up a hot 
prospect for new business: Fibercraft Inc., 
a division of Equity Automotive Corp. of 
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six employees to two. Bill Brenney, the | 


ple are spreading payments way out. Ac- | 


Thomas, 32, who heads the local office of 


| Delano, Minn. The company will take 
over a 37,500-sq.-ft. warehouse aban- 
doned in 1982 by Lear Siegler’s Noble Di- 
vision. Starting next month Fibercraft 
will turn out fiber-glass camping trailers 
and initially provide 40 precious jobs. In 
two years the payroll could rise to 100 
people. “Everybody's excited,” says Mari- 
lyn Hobbs, executive director of the 
Chamber of Commerce, beaming at a line 
of 50 Fibercraft job applicants last week. 
“For the first time in ages, people are talk- 
ing positively. We've finally got some- 
| thing going in this town.” Fibercraft 
comes at a price, measured on a gigantic 
red United Way-style thermometer at 
Main and Fifth, site of the town’s only 
traffic light. To persuade the company to 
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Sign Painter Eldon Kolbe tallies donations 
“We ve got something going in this town.” 
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move to Sac City, town developers, in ad- 
dition to supplying free manufacturing 
space, promised to pay its moving ex- 
penses from Minnesota, finance equip- | 
ment and even supply some operating 


| capital. The total: $175,000. As of last 


week, in just 24 days, the thermometer 
had risen to $165,000. The money is being 
raised by telephone solicitation and 
house-to-house canvassing. Cash is flow- 
ing in from savings accounts, mattresses, 
old socks and garage sales. Older farmers 
in surrounding Sac County, whose debt is 
low because their land is paid for, have 
dug deep and made contributions of 
$5,000 or more. The Sac City Sun Star, 
which has cut its publication cycle from 
twice to once a week as the town has suf- 
fered, runs pledge coupons along with ads 
from the two supermarkets and local auto 
and farm-implement dealers. “No contri- 
bution is too small,’ says Hobbs. “We're 
practically raiding our kids’ piggy banks.” 
One high school sophomore gave $10 out 
of his accumulated allowance. 

The fund drive is reminiscent of the 
fervent, evangelical campaigns organized 
by citizens in economically ravaged 
Southern towns after the Civil War to 
raise money to build textile mills. Resi- 
dents do not feel the money is being ex- 
torted. To them, donations are an invest- 
ment in their future, in an economy less 
dependent on farming. Too small to quali- 
fy for federal development grants, Sac 
City and thousands of other towns in rural 
America must raid residents’ pockets for 
the money to lure companies that can 
provide jobs. 

“Things are different out here,” says 
Dennis Holcomb of Shive-Hattery Engi- 
neers in Des Moines, whose search 
helped find Fibercraft for Sac City. Says 
Holcomb: “Iowa is full of small towns that 
can’t come up with tax exemptions or 
low-interest loans the way bigger cities 
can in the East. So they turn to their 
friends and neighbors. It’s truly a hearten- 
ing thing to see.” 

To raise even more money, Equity 
Automotive will issue stock, at $1 a share, 
to those who contribute to the fund-rais- 
ing campaign. In return, Fibercraft has 
promised to name a Sac City official to its 
board, giving the community some voice 
in what the plant does after it moves in. 
Says Anne Lubeck, who runs the Corner 
Store at 16th and Main: “It will be such a 
psychological lift. We haven't had a lot to 
celebrate around here for a long time.” 

Even as Fibercraft moves in, Sac City 
continues to lose other businesses. Within 
the past three weeks an engine-repair fa- 
cility and a veterinary-supply firm closed 
their doors. But another manufacturer has 
talked about taking over the vacated 
quarters ofa seed processor. Said City Ad- 
ministrator Gary Mahannah: “We're 
fighting a holding action until the farm 
economy turns around. The trick is to sur- 
vive until that day comes.” So far, the 
score is about even between Sac City and 
the mortgage payments that were due 
yesterday. —By John S. DeMott. Reported by 
Lee Griggs/Sac City 
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American Notes 


The Mole Who Meant Well 


Leaders of the People’s Republic of 
China obviously knew something was 
up when Henry Kissinger sought to ar- 
range his now famous secret mission to 
Peking in 1971. That signal, however, 
was not their first clue that the U.S. was 
interested in improving relations with a 
Communist regime it had refused to rec- 
ognize for more than two decades. Larry 
Wu-Tai Chin, 63, a retired CIA analyst 
on trial as a spy for China, last week tes- 
tified that in 1970 he had passed to Pe- 
king a document containing a secret 
message from Richard Nixon to Con- 
gress outlining his intention to work toward rapprochement. 

Chin, who earned at least $300,000 as a spy from 1952 
to 1985, offered his remarkable admission in an attempt to 
characterize his espionage as a personal campaign for recon- 
ciliation between his homeland and his adopted country. Of 
the Nixon document, he said, “I thought if that information 
could be brought to the attention of the Chinese leadership it 
might break the ice.” It took the jury just 34% hours to find 
Chin guilty on 17 felony charges, including six counts of espi- 
onage-related activities. Chin faces a possible sentence of life 
imprisonment. 


TEAMSTERS 


Cashing In Their Chips 


Time was when it was difficult not to mention the Teamsters 
Union Central States Pension Fund and federal organized-crime 
investigations in the same breath. In one case after another, the 
feds found, the fund served as a cash cow for the Mafia, especial- 
ly by investing in Mob-controlled Nevada casinos whose profits 
could easily be skimmed. By 1976 Central States, the largest 
multiemployer pension fund in the U.S., had nearly $250 million 
tied up in Nevada gambling operations. 

Now, for the first time in more than 20 years, the Teamsters 
have cashed in every chip. On Jan. 29 the fund received a final 
$37.25 million loan repayment on Las Vegas’ Aladdin Hotel. 
“We are now certifiably out of casino investments,” said Central 
States Executive Director George W. Lehr. Placed under tight 
federal oversight in 1982, the 
fund now invests through 
the firm of Morgan Stanley 
Group Inc., which has redi- 
rected assets mostly into 
stocks and bonds. Last year 
its portfolio climbed in value 
from $5.2 billion to $6.4 bil- 
lion—a smart showing even 
by the bullish Wall Street 
standards of 1985. 
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The fund's final stake 


A “Salamander” Murder Case 


After Salt Lake City Businessman Steven F. Christensen and 
Housewife Kathleen Sheets were killed by pipe bombs last Octo- 
ber, Utah authorities almost immediately named Mark W. Hof- 
mann, a dealer in rare Mormon documents, as their prime sus- 
pect. Last week they finally charged Hofmann with the two first- 
degree murders, as well as 26 other felonies. In building their 








case, moreover, prosecutors claimed to have not only established 
a motive for the killings but also to have uncovered a bizarre 
religious fraud. 

Hofmann, 31, first won attention as broker of the so-called 
White Salamander Letter, which purportedly traced some of 
Mormon Founder Joseph Smith’s beliefs to folk magic, rather 
than to divine revelation as the church teaches. Prosecutors 
claim that the letter and many other documents that Hofmann 
peddied to the church were forgeries, and that Christensen 
learned of the scam. Sheets, they believe, was killed in a diver- 
sionary effort to connect Christensen with her husband’s contro- 
versial business dealings. Hofmann, who was injured a day after 
the slayings in a car bombing that police say was accidental, 
maintains that he is innocent of both murders. 


The White House Candidate 


Less than a year ago, Linda Chavez, 38, was the relatively 
unknown staff director of the U.S. Civil Rights Commission, 
a bipartisan federal advisory panel. But Chavez, a Hispanic 
American and onetime union lobbyist, transformed the minor 
post into a bully pulpit to express her strongly conservative views 
against racial quotas, busing and comparable worth. Her out- 
spokenness won the attention of influential Republicans, and 
last spring President Reagan made Chavez the highest-ranking 
woman in the White House when he appointed her to head the 
Office of Public Liaison, the principal link between the Ad- 
ministration and interest groups. 

Chavez's rise went into overdrive 
last week when she left her job to cam- 
paign for the Republican nomination 
for the U.S. Senate in Maryland, a seat 
that will be left vacant by the retirement 
of Republican Charles Mathias. Chavez 
will have her work cut out for her. She 
moved to Maryland, where Democrats 
hold a 3-to-1 registration edge, only in 
1984, and was a Democrat herself until 
last April. She will face tough Demo- 
cratic opposition: the potential candi- 
dates include popular Representatives 
Barbara Mikulski and Mike Barnes. 
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Ready to run 


Down and Out in Marin County 


When Beryl Buck died in 1975, leaving no children and an 
estate of about $10 million, her will stipulated that most of her 
assets be placed in trust and used “in providing care for the 
needy” of the county where she and her late husband had lived 
since 1935. There was some irony in the fact that the county in- 
volved happened to be California’s Marin, one of the wealthiest 
in the nation. Local officials, however, were quick to point out 
that pockets of deserving poverty did exist amid Marin’s hot- 
tubbed sybaritism. But then the trust’s sole asset, a 7% stake in 
the obscure Belridge Oil Co., was gobbled up by Shell Oil Co. for 
a whopping $260 million, and even some Marinites began to 
wonder whether they needed that much charity. 

Last week the Marin Superior Court began hearing argu- 
ments on whether Buck’s bucks can be spread more widely 
around the San Francisco Bay area. Plaintiffs include 28 social 
service agencies and the trust’s own executor, the San Francisco 
Foundation, which has been criticized for funding such question- 
able projects as a bicycle path in well-heeled Tiburon. Opposing 
any change is the Marin council of service groups, which evi- 
dently wants charity not only to begin at home but stay there. 
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Depending on the manner in 
which youd like to put things behind 
you, Ford builds four very different 
Mustangs that share one common 
denominator: The Mustang Spirit. 
Mustang Convertible. 

The only thing between you and 
blue sky is a matter of seconds. A 
power top with a glass rear window 
comes down with ease. But if you're 
not getting enough air, put your foot 
down and get a quick reply from 
either a 3.8 liter fuel-injected V-6 in 
Mustang LX Convertible, or a 


5.0 liter V-8 in GT Convertible. 
Mustang GT. 

If you think that 0-55 is the only 
thing Mustang GT has going for it, you 
have another thing coming: Ford's 
Quadra-shock rear suspension 
system. Two vertically mounted gas- 
filled shocks plus two horizontally 
mounted axle dampers help stick GT 
to the road. Furthering the process 
are a 5-speed manual transmission 
and Goodyear “Gatorback” radials. 
And for good measure, there's new 
multi-port fuel injection. 





Mustang LX. 

There's very little left to the 
imagination in a Mustang LX. For one 
very realistic price you get: power rack 
and pinion steering, styled road 
wheels, speed control, full instrumen- 
tation, a 2.3 liter 4-cylinder engine, 
interval wipers, an AM/FM stereo with 
the premium sound package and 
more. And it’s all standard for a price 
you can get away with in a Mustang, 
Mustang SVO. 

In creating Mustang SVO, we've thereby 
altered the balance of power on the road. 


The idea was to build a very intelli 
gent Mustang, not necessarily a very 
quick one. But as we found, the two are 
not mutually exclusive. Through technical 
triumph, Ford Special Vehicle Operations 
has developed a 2.3 liter turbocharged 
four-cylinder engine that produces 
almost three times more horsepower 
per cubic inch than the ave 
American-built V-8? Equally as smart 
are a 5-speed manual overdrive 
transmission with special Hurst® 
linkage, Goodyear VR radials and four: 
wheel power assisted disc brakes. All 


of which makes Mustang SVO a ve: 
intelligent way of putting everything 
else behind you. 


Best-built American cars. 

“Quality is Job 1.” A 1985 survey 
established that Ford makes the best 
built American cars. This is based on an 
average of problems reported by owners 
in a six month period on 1981-1984 
models designed and built in the U.S 


The new 3-year unlimited mileage 
warranty covers major powertrain 


Buckle up—together we can save lives 


components on 1986 Ford cars 
Warranty is limited and certain 
deductibles apply. Ask to see the 3 
year unlimited mileage warranty when 
you see your Ford Dealer. 

You can buy or lease a Mustang 
of your choice at your nearby 
Ford Dealer. 


*Based on SAE standard J-1349 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? 


one 


Ford Mustang. 
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Conciliatory and bellicose by turns: Marcos heats up the rhetoric after the rain subsides at his final rally in Manila’s Rizal Park 
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Standoff in Manila 





he contest could never really have 
been called fair. On one side was 
an ailing but wily autocrat, whose 
authority was waning but whose 
hands remained firmly clenched around 
the levers of political power. On the oth- 
er was an unassuming but determined 
housewife-crusader, whose political re- 
sources were meager but whose brief and 
meteoric candidacy had fanned the desire 
of millions of her countrymen for political 
change. What had kept the mismatched 
sides in balance during the course of their 
57-day election battle was a promise as 
potent in appeal as it was frail in prospect. 
The hope was that the issue would be de- 
cided democratically 
In that uncertain balance, at least for 
a moment last week, hung the future of 
the Philippines, a once vibrant Asian ar- 
chipelago that is wallowing in social and 
economic stagnation and bedeviled by a 
growing Communist insurgency. On foot, 
by horse cart, even by boat, upwards of 
24 million Philippine voters went to the 
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Both sides claim victory as the election ends amid violence and fraud 


polls to do something they had not done 
for 16 years: freely select a President. The 
choice appeared to be clear-cut. The can- 
didates were President Ferdinand Mar- 
cos, 68, who has ruled for 20 years from 
the Spanish colonial-style Malacafang 
Palace, and Challenger Corazon Aquino, 
53, who in the space of just ten weeks 
had emerged as the standard-bearer of 
a new force in the country, known as 
“people power.” 

There was only one clear-cut thing 
about the election ritual that unfolded at 
some 90,000 polling stations around the 
Philippines. Sporadically at first, then 
with increasing blatancy, the long-await- 
ed exercise was marred by unsettling lev- 
els of violence, fraud, vote buying and bal- 
lot theft. More than a day after the polls 
closed, the official vote count by the Mar- 
cos-dominated Commission on Elections 
(COMELEC) had slowed to a crawl. Com- 
munications linking that effort to a paral- 
lel, informal vote count by a volunteer 
organization known as the National Citi- 





zens Movement for Free Elections (NAM- 
FREL) had been severed. In many parts of 
the country, private citizens spent the 
night after the vote protecting ballot box- 
es with their bodies. Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee Chairman Richard Lu- | 
gar, who headed a 20-member delegation | 
of official U.S. observers at the election | 
exercise, declared that a “very disturbing 
pattern of incidents” had emerged. Said 
he: “The count is being shaped to what | 
the President needs.” } 

Some 18 hours after the polls closed, 
Marcos, in a US. television interview, se- 
renely declared himself the election win- 
ner. Citing unofficial vote counts by the | 
government-controlled Philippine press, 
he claimed that he had gained some 13 
million votes, vs. 11 million for Aquino, a 
margin of roughly 54% to 46%. Marcos 
blandly denied any attempt at fraud. An 
official vote count, he said, would be 
available in “a few days.” 

Aquino also declared victory, eight 
hours after the polls closed. In a state- 
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ment, she said that “the trend is clear and 
irreversible. The people and I have won, 
and we know it.” Aquino Spokesman 
Rene Saguisag added that the election 
had been “the dirtiest we have ever had.” 

The confused and contradictory situa- 
tion was greeted with gloomy silence by 
the Reagan Administration, which had 
worked hard to try to ensure a free, fair 
and, above all, credible outcome to the 
balloting. In Washington, State Depart- 
ment officials said that they would delay 
any formal U.S. response to the election 
until this week. Nonetheless, Spokesman 
Bernard Kalb took note of the reports of 
fraud and violence and termed them “re- 
grettable.” Privately, one Administration 
Official disclosed that he and his col- 
leagues were observing the Philippine 
developments with “nausea.” Said he: 
“Marcos is running scared. He is letting it 
all hang out, and doesn’t care who sees 
him. It’s a bigger mess than 
we expected.” 

The murky outcome left 
the Administration in an ex- 
cruciating dilemma. It was 
American unhappiness with 
the drift of Marcos’ govern- 
ment and ensuing social res- 
tiveness in the Philippines 
that led him to call the sur- 
prise election last November 
For months Administration 
officials had been publicly 
warning that the far-flung 
country was drifting toward 
a dangerous right-left polar- 
ization. On the right stands 
Marcos. On the left is an in- 
surgency spearheaded by the 
estimated 16,500 members of 
the Communist New People’s 
Army, which has been steadi- 
ly gaining in force. As has 
happened so often before, the 
political center was in danger 
of disappearing. The Admin- 
istration was also worried 
about the fate of its two most 
important military installa- 
tions in the Pacific, Subic Bay 
Naval Base and Clark Air 
Base. Both are in the Philip- 
pines, and both are subject to 
a lease that expires in 1991 





his governing New Society Movement 
(K.B.L.). The President’s war chest 
bulged with about $160 million in cam- 
paign funds, and he also had at his dispos- 
al uncounted millions from the govern- 
ment pork barrel. 


s the campaign wore on, Marcos 

scattered more and more give- | 

aways from the stump. At a typi- 

cal stop in the economically de- 
pressed, sugar-producing province of | 
Negros Occidental, where anti-Marcos 
sentiment is known to be strong, the Pres- | 
ident went on just such a vote-getting 
spree. He announced the gift of $25 mil- 
lion in additional credits for a sugar-mar- 
keting organization, a cut in interest rates 
for sugar planters from 42% to 16%, a re- 
duction in the cost of area electricity, and | 
the electrification of some nearby towns. 
His audience of farmers and townspeople, | 








Challenger Aquino casts her ballot in her home province of Tarlac 


hours fielded calls from K.B.L. officials 
around the country. The party hands re- 
ported on the pro-Marcos voting pros- 
pects in their locales, the lineup of poll 
inspectors and campaign issues. Mean- 
while, more detailed election data were 
fed into a newly installed computer sys- 
tem in a presidential office building. Ac- 
cording to opposition critics, the high- 
tech apparatus could be used to estimate 
the number of false ballots that might be 
required to win at each location. 

Another Marcos source of strength 
was his hold on the country’s news media. 
Presidential supporters own almost all of 
the 14 major daily newspapers and four of 
the five major television networks. The 
remaining TV outlet is owned outright by 
the government. Nearly all of the coun- 
try’s 270 radio stations owe allegiance 
to Marcos. Most presidential forays 
were covered in detail throughout the 
campaign, and many Marcos 
speeches were broadcast from 
start to finish. 

Aquino, the widow of as- 
sassinated Opposition Politi- 
cian Benigno Aquino Jr., was 
rarely seen on television news 
and was blocked by a series of 
bureaucratic ruses whenever 
she tried to buy political ad- 
vertising time. The challeng- 
er’s lawyer finally filed a peti- 
tion against the government- 
owned Channel 4 in Manila to 
force increased coverage of 
her campaign. In the three 
days after the lawyer’s peti- 
tion was filed, Aquino’s name 
was mentioned on the govern- 
ment channel only four times, 
once in a false charge that she 
had agreed to cede the south- 
ern part of the nation to Mus- 
lim separatists. 

Aquino received some un- 
solicited television attention 
from Marcos’ department of 
dirty video tricks. As the cam- 
paign wound down, presiden- 
tial supporters put television 
footage of the challenger on 
the air on all Philippine sta- 
tions. Each spot featured a fe- 
male voice that sounded like 
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Marcos’ call for elections 
caught Washington flat-foot- 
ed. The strongman, who suffers from a 
form of systemic lupus erythematosus, a 
disease that often affects the kidneys, 
had grown increasingly withdrawn from 
the country’s plight; he had craftily 
evaded previous U.S. pressures for re- 
form. Most experts were skeptical that 
the vote would lead to any significant 
power shift in Manila. But among many 
Filipinos, the notion that the balloting 
might lead to change seemed to take on a 
life of its own. Philippine voters might 
even provide the occasion for an all too 
rare peaceful transition from authoritar- 
ianism to democracy. 

Organizationally, the odds were al- 
ways stacked in favor of Marcos and 








“Today is my day. I hope to see you all at my inaugural.” 


many of whom had been paid between 
$1.50 and $2.50 to attend the rally, ap- 
plauded each announcement fervidly. 

Aside from money, he could count on 
a near monopoly of local political ma- 
chinery. The K.B.L. controls 73 of 74 pro- 
vincial governorships and all but a hand- 
ful of the 1,592 mayors’ offices. Virtually 
every one of 41,615 Filipino barangays 
(villages) has a K.B.L. ward heeler. Sucha 
network was invaluable for getting sup- 
porters to campaign rallies, and even 
more important in turning out voters on 
election day. 

Marcos’ personal supervision of that 
network was impressive. Every night af- 
ter 10 o'clock, the President for several 





Aquino’s and showed the can- 
didate in a montage of foreign 
war footage and other scenes of chaos. 
Despite Aquino’s strenuous complaints, 
the offending spots were not removed. 

In other times, such tactics might 
have prevailed, but the mighty Marcos 
machine was running against a totally 
unconventional movement. The Aquino 
campaign, long on enthusiasm and short 
on organization, sometimes resembled a 
political Woodstock. As Aquino and her 
vice-presidential nominee, Salvador 
(“Doy”) Laurel, crisscrossed 68 provinces, 
hundreds of thousands of Filipinos from 
all walks of life swarmed to hear the presi- 
dential challenger repeat a simple talk. At 
each stop, Aquino related the alleged suf- 
fering her family had endured at the 
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hands of the Marcos government, culmi- | 


| nating in her husband’s 1983 assassina- 
tion. She capped each speech with a slo- 
gan: “Sobra na, tama na, palitan na!" 

(Too much, enough, let’s change!) 
As the campaign progressed, Aquino 


began to outline her program in increas- | 


ing detail. At a speech last week to a joint 
meeting in Manila of domestic and for- 


eign Chambers of Commerce, she put | 


forth a reform plan for an initial 100 days 
in office. She promised that she would at- 
tack Marcos-inspired corruption “with 


| the zeal of a crusading housewife let loose | 
in a den of world-class thieves.” She said 


the sugar and coconut monopolies run by 
Marcos cronies, remove taxes on seeds 


she would break up the last elements of 


and fertilizers, and cut taxes on fuel and | 


electricity. Her audience of at least 2,000 
applauded enthusiastically. 


ublic support for Aquino reached | 


a spectacular climax three days 


before the balloting, at the chal- | 


lenger’s final rally. The gathering 
| easily ranked among the largest in Philip- 


manity flocked to Manila’s Rizal Park to 
hear Aquino and Laurel make their con- 


cluding speeches. A sea of yellow T shirts | 


and banners, reflecting Aquino’s cam- 
paign color, overflowed the sprawling 
harbor-front park. Yellow ticker tape and 
confetti rained down from office build- 
ings surrounding the capacious square. In 
| contrast to earlier Aquino rallies, which 
had had a decidedly homespun air, an ar- 
ray of professional singing and television 
stars held the throng’s attention for three 
hours before the opposition candidates 
arrived. When Aquino and Laurel finally 
appeared, a cacophony of auto horns 


erupted, fireworks lighted the evening | 


sky, and the crowd launched into a deaf- 
ening welcome chant of “Cory! Cory! 
Cory!” 

Aquino first led the crowd in singing 
the Lord’s Prayer. She then castigated the 
Marcos regime for economic mismanage- 
ment and human-rights violations, de- 
claring, “I am sure we have won the elec- 
tion.” Said she, surveying the crowd: 
“Marcos will not be able to stop this. It’s 
our chance to write history.” 

Marcos faced the same Chambers of 
Commerce in Manila the day after 
Aquino, but his reception was markedly 
tepid. The President attacked his oppo- 
nent for naively believing that the coun- 
try’s Communist insurgents would lay 
down their arms in response to a six- 
month cease-fire, which is part of her 
campaign platform. But even though 
Marcos announced that he would, among 
other things, cut sales taxes and reduce 
domestic oil prices, applause from the 
business audience was merely polite. 

Later in the day, Marcos held his own 
concluding rally at Rizal Park. A horde of 
workers had descended on the area and 
replaced yellow-and-green Aquino-Lau- 
rel posters with red-white-and-blue plac- 
ards extolling Marcos and his running 
mate, Arturo (“Turing”) Tolentino, 75. 





pine history. An enormous crush of hu- | 
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Unsettling violence: treating an opposition supporter who later died of gunshot wounds 


An election marred by bloodshed, fraud, vote-buying and ballot theft. 





Buses and flatbed trucks full of New Soci- 
ety faithful rolled in from outlying sub- 
urbs. Estimates of the crowd in the area 
ranged as high as 500,000. Many of those 
gathered for the extravaganza admitted 


openly that they had been paid from $2.50 | 


to $5 to attend. As the time approached 
for the scheduled appearance of Marcos 
and his wife Imelda, helicopters flew 
overhead trailing red-white-and-blue 
smoke. Top-ranking Philippine show- 
business figures worked the crowd into a 
pleasantly receptive mood. Red-uni- 
formed marching bands began to blare as 
the faithful chanted the President’s cam- 
paign slogan, “Marcos pa rin!” (Marcos 
still!) 

Then, just as Marcos prepared to 
mount the dais, disaster struck. It began 
to rain. As water poured down, the Presi- 
dent’s audience fled in all directions, ig- 
noring loudspeaker pleas to stand fast and 
“sacrifice for what we are fighting for.” 
Those who remained huddled closer to 
the speaker's platform. After the ten-min- 
ute downpour had ended, Imelda Marcos 
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took the stage. Supporters cheered loudly 
when she urged the country to stand be- 
hind her husband because he was “maka- 
Diyos, maka-tao, maka-bayan" (pro-God, 
pro-people, pro-nation). 

Marcos was conciliatory and bellicose 
by turn when he finally addressed the sog- 
gy gathering. For nearly 40 minutes he at- 
tacked his opponent's political inexperi- | 
ence and pleaded that it was the desire of 
the Philippine people, rather than his own | 
wishes, that kept him in office. Then he 
warned that if his opponents took to the 
Streets, “I will use the whole might and 
strength of the armed forces to protect the 
people and stop the opposition.”’ Said he: 
“All we want is peace, not civil war.” 

The same day, Aquino received her 
strongest boost yet from Jaime Cardinal 
Sin, the ranking Roman Catholic prelate 
of the Philippines. The Cardinal praised 
the presidential challenger as someone 
who will “make a good President.” He 
added, “I am tempted to ask, Is this a 
presidential election, or is this a contest 
between good and the forces of evil?” Sin’s 
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Ida's Luncheonette is known 





for fried chicken, apple pie and 


Remb 


If the newest addition to Ida’s menu comes 
as a surprise, it shouldn’t. 

Today, small and medium-sized companies 
like Ida’s have realized that it’s important for the 
arts to grow in this country, and business can be 
involved. By showing an interest in the arts they 
have become eligible to win a national Business in 
the Arts Award. This prestigious award brings 
with it the kind of national recognition that big 


ranat. 


companies like Mobil enjoy for their sponsorship. 

Now it’s time for your company to taste a 
little glory. If your business has been involved 
with the arts, it may be eligible to win a 1986 
Business in the Arts Award, which is cosponsored 
by the Business Committee for the Arts and 
Forbes Magazine. 

Write to the Business Committee before 
March 31, 1986 for complete details. 


BUSINESS COMMITTEE FOR THE ARTS, INC. 


1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10019 e 212-664-0600 


Turner Broadcasting System, Inc All times Eastern 
Home of the 1986 Goodwill Games 











__,_Money 
is like a sixth sense, 


and you cant make use 
of the other five without it? 


Perhaps the most financially successful writer of his time, 
Somerset Maugham enjoyed both popular acclaim and 

commercial success. Through shrewd financial planning 
Re he also enjoyed the luxuries of life. 

At The Nethesh Trust Company in Chi we've been 
helping people increase their wealth for over 96 years, and 
today we're attracting a whole new generation of professionals. 

Whether you're planning to expand your own business or considering a major 
personal investment, our experienced financial teams can help you. First, we evaluate 
your current financial situation and then we create an individual plan designed to 
enhance your financial growth. 

Talk to us about all your financial needs. Business or personal. We can help you 
develop a keen sixth sense for what 


ea Northern Trust Bank 


(312) 630-6000. We want to talk, and you can quote us. 
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all-but-explicit endorsement carried con- 
siderable weight in a country that is nomi- 
nally 84% Catholic. 

Any final doubts about the Cardinal's 
sympathies were ended when he turned 
down an invitation from President Mar- 
cos and his family to pray together for 
honest elections. Said the prelate: “I think 
they can pray without me. It’s better that 
they pray and ask the Lord for mercy and 
compassion.” 

The day after Sin’s objurgation, Mar- 
cos raised the level of political tension yet 
again by placing the 230,000-member 
armed forces on red alert. Under that sta- 
tus, which was extended indefinitely, all 
military leaves and furloughs were can- 
celed. Marcos’ reason: Aquino, he 
claimed, had said that his re-election 
would spark a civil war. 





s Filipinos thronged to their poll- 

ing stations, problems with vot- 

ing registries began to crop 

up almost immediately. At the 
Araullo High School, a rambling wood- 
and-concrete structure on United Nations 
Avenue in midtown Manila, Policeman 
Oligario Remiruta, 46, lined up to cast his 
vote. The local poll chairman could not 
find Remiruta’s name on the voters’ list. 
By noon, 84 people at the school had re- 
ceived the same treatment. 

Other peculiarities cropped up. In the 
Manila dockside slum of Tondo, teachers 
at the Imelda Marcos Elementary School 
complained that they were being asked to 
recruit ten voters each for Marcos. Well be- 
fore the voting began, Marcos operatives in 
northerly Quezon City were openly offer- 
ing indigents money to fill out their ballots 
in advance. 

Nonetheless, both Marcos and 
Aquino were ready to declare victory. As 
he prepared to fly from Manila to his 
hometown of Batac in the northerly prov- 
| ince of Ilocos Norte, the President de- 
clared that “if the difference is only 3 mil- 
lion [votes], I'll be disappointed.” Aquino 
voted in her hometown of San Miguel, in 
the southern province of Tarlac. Said she: 
“Today is my day. I hope to see you all at 
my inaugural.” 

She spoke far too soon. As election 
day dawned in the village of Balutu, not 
far from Aquino’s home, the atmosphere 
was tense. Difficulties began as soon as 
balloting commenced at the local elemen- 
tary school, when an opposition poll 
watcher discovered that some 20% to 
30% of the barangay’s voters were not 
listed on the rolls and were therefore dis- 
qualified. Then, some 35 minutes before 
the 3 p.m. close of the polling station, a 
red vehicle with MARCOS-TOLENTINO 
stickers on the bumper pulled up behind 
the school. Six men armed with M-16 ri- 
fles that had MARCOS decals on the barrels 
jumped out and headed for the school- 
yard. Their objective: the ballot boxes. 
Terror-stricken poll watchers huddled 
around the boxes in a nervous effort to 
prevent an obvious theft. At the last mo- 
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ment, a carload of opposition poll watch- 
ers arrived. One of the newcomers, a for- 
mer Filipino Minister of Agriculture, 
somehow arranged to rescue the ballot 
boxes and have them carried by election 
Officials to the nearby town of Concepcion 
for tabulation. 

Many similar scenes were taking 
place across the country. In the Manila 
district of San Andres, a residential sub- 
urb, men wearing military uniforms 
snatched an undetermined number of bal- 
lot boxes. In the industrial suburb of Pa- 
sig, more than 100 men armed with 








Growing threat: New People’s Army guerrillas paint the slogan “Bullets Not Ballots” ; 


after balloting ended, only about 28% of 
the votes had been officially tabulated. 
The government's COMELEC tally showed 
Marcos ahead with 3 million votes, com- 
pared with Aquino’s 2.9 million. The slug- 
gish pace of the count indicated to many 
opposition leaders that COMELEC was 
having trouble making its totals come out 
to the government’s satisfaction. Mean- 
while, the volunteer group NAMFREL said 
that in its unofficial tally Aquino had 5.3 
million votes, while the President had 
about 4.5 million after 46% of precincts 
had reported. 





A murky outcome leaves the Reagan Administration with an excruciating dilemma. 


knives, pistols and high-powered rifles or- 
dered everyone present at one station to 
lie down on the floor and then walked off 
with the voting receptacles. 

In some parts of the country, cheating 
hardly seemed necessary. One such place 
was Danao, a city on the coast of souther- 
ly Cebu island, where a road sign pro- 
claims WELCOME TO FERDINAND MAR- 
COS COUNTRY. Danao is the fiefdom of 
Businessman Ramon Durano, who owns, 
among other things, almost all the local 
cement, sugar, mining and banking in- 
dustries. He may well have control over 
most of the 59,000 registered local voters, 
an unusually high proportion of the 
80,000 population in the area. Nota single 
volunteer could be found in Danao and 
surrounding suburbs to act as an opposi- 
tion poll watcher at the 147 local polling 
precincts. Said Voting Registrar Roque 
Loro: “New Society Movement, there are 
plenty. But opposition, there are none.” 

After the polls closed, the vote count- 
ing started slowly across the Philippines 
and then almost stopped. Nearly 48 hours 
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As the weekend wore on, the situation 
in Manila remained surprisingly calm. 
Since Marcos had hunkered down in the 
presidential Malacafiang Palace, it 
seemed that it might be up to the opposi- 
tion to make the next move to break the 
election deadlock. Aquino’s first step in 
that direction was a mild one. On Satur- 
day she called a press conference to de- 
mand that Marcos concede “in the best 
tradition of democratic politics.” Three 
hours later, the President held a press 
conference of his own to reiterate his 
claim to victory, by a new margin of 1.5 
million votes. He reminded journalists 
that the formal naming of a winner was 
the responsibility of the National Assem- 
bly, which he controls, and even raised 
the vague possibility that he might de- 
clare the whole election invalid. 

Sadly, the vote that many Filipinos had 
hoped would improve their country’s dole- 
ful lot looked as if it would leave the Philip- 
pines more divided, more dangerous and 








angrier thanever. —By George Russell. Re- 
ported by Sandra Burton and Barry Hillenbrand/ 
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World 


End of the Duvalier Era 


Baby Doc slips away to France to avoid a bloodbath at home | 


s the minutes ticked away, the knot 
A: American diplomats waiting on 
the darkened runway of Francois 
Duvalier international airport grew in- 
creasingly edgy. They had been keeping a 
tense vigil since | a.m., waiting for Haiti's 
President-for-Life Jean-Claude (“Baby 
Doc”) Duvalier. A day earlier, Duvalier 
had sent an urgent message to the U.S 
embassy in Port-au-Prince, the capital. It 
implored the Americans to help him and 
his family flee the country that, after 28 
years, was no longer under their control 
Now Duvalier was two hours late. The 
Americans at the airport wondered if he 
had changed his mind or if the furtive es- 
cape plan had been foiled by the mount- 
ing opposition to his regime. Early-rising 
Haitians in the area would surely spot the 
immense U.S. C-141 Starlifter cargo 
plane that had flown from the Charleston, 
S.C., Air Force base and was sitting on the 
runway at Port-au-Prince 
At 3:30 a.m. headlights pierced the 
darkness. A silver BMW with Duvalier 
behind the wheel approached the run- 
way. Beside him sat his dazzling wife 
Michéle. Later, the couple unapologeti- 
cally explained their tardiness: they had 
decided at the last minute to throw a mid- 
night champagne party at the presiden- 
tial palace to bid farewell to their closest 
friends 
Duvalier moved toward the military 
aircraft, pausing to bestow a few words of 
thanks on the row of elite khaki-uni- 
formed guards who had protected him in 
the final months of his presidency. Near- 
by, two grim-faced men, one in military 
uniform, one in civilian dress, observed 
the Duvaliers’ departure. They were 
members of the five-man junta to which 
| the abdicating President was passing the 
| leadership of the country. The Air Force 
plane took off at 3:46 a.m., carrying Du- 
valier, now an ex—President-for-Life, out 
of Haiti for only the second time. With 
him were his wife, his mother Simone, 72, 
four children and 17 others, headed for 
France and, presumably, on to an exis- 
tence of pampered exile. As dawn broke 
over Haiti, an era of darkness had finally 
ended 
Duvalier’s secret departure set off a 
wave of explosive emotion when it was 
announced on nationwide radio and tele- 
vision less than four hours later. In a self- 
serving recorded message, he told his 
countrymen, “I wish to go down in history 
with my head held high and with a clean 
conscience. Therefore, I have decided to 
trust the destiny of the nation to the power 
of the armed forces of Haiti. I pray God 
protects this nation.” To many of Haiti’s 
6 million mostly impoverished people, 
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Duvalier’s departure was the answer to 
their prayers. 

The head of the newly appointed Na- 
tional Council of Government was Lieut 
General Henri Namphy, 53, the com- 
mander of Duvalier’s armed forces. In 
a five-minute television appearance, 
Namphy affirmed that the council would 
make “a commitment to human rights” 
but set no timetable for new elections 
The other military members of the junta 
Colonels Max Valles and William Re- 
gala, who held key positions in the Duva- 
lier regime. The civilians 
Public Works Alix Cineas and Gerard 
Gourgue, a founding member of the anti- 
Duvalier Haitian Human Rights League 
The council named Colonel Prosper Av- 
ril, a former presidential aide-de-camp, 
as its counselor. Hoping to return the 
country to order, the new rulers imposed 
a 2 p.m. to 6 a.m. curfew and appealed 
for calm. 

That was asking too much. As the sig- 
nificance of the day’s events sank in, tens 
of thousands of people in Port-au-Prince 
chanted jubilantly, “He flew away; he 
flew away!” Others proclaimed, “Vive 
America!” and waved the Stars and 
Stripes, as well as banners of red and 
blue, the colors of Haiti's flag before it 
was replaced in 1964 by Jean-Claude’s fa- 
ther and predecessor as President-for- 
Life, Frangois (“Papa Doc”) Duvalier 

All too quickly the joyful atmosphere 


Minister of 





turned ugly as roving mobs tracked down 
Duvalier’s henchmen. When one militia- 
man was spotted, the frenzied crowd tore 
off his uniform. Protesters throughout the 
capital called for “death to the Tonton 
Macoutes,” the secret police that had pro- 
tected the Duvalier family for 28 years 
Terrified by the mob’s fury, they tried to 
hide inside their barracks. A reporter 
claimed to have seen one Tonton Ma- 
coute, cornered by an angry crowd, shoot 
himself in the head. At week’s end as 
many as 75 people reportedly had been 
killed 

Mobs of Haitians singled out monu- 
ments to the memory of Papa Doc for de- 
struction. At the Leogane traffic circle 
south of Port-au-Prince, hundreds of peo- 
ple brought a commemorative ironwork 
structure crashing down. At the national 
cemetery in the capital, a mob tore apart 
the late dictator's marble-and-granite | 
mausoleum. Although bodies in nearby 
crypts were disinterred, Papa Doc’s re- 
mains were said to have been removed to 
safety. The tin-roofed house on 22nd Sep- 
tember Street. where the elder Duvalier 
had once lived, was stoned and set alight 
Rampaging groups attacked properties 
owned by Michéle Duvalier’s father Er- 
nest Bennett, who had used his govern- 
ment connections to make millions in cof- 
fee and imported automobiles. The frenzy 
ebbed when sirens signaled the approach 
of the curfew imposed by the new junta 
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As a precaution, the U.S. embassy 
instructed the 6,000 Americans living in 
Haiti to stay indoors or keep a low pro- 
file until political passions cooled. The 
aircraft carrier U.S.S. America, en route 
to maneuvers in the Caribbean, was 
alerted in case a sudden evacuation of 
US. citizens became necessary. In the 
meantime, Haitians in the U.S. erupted 


A / 


in joyful—and occasionally destruc- 
tive—demonstrations in several cities. 
In Miami's Little Haiti, many of the 
60,000 Haitian refugees jammed the 
streets and shouted, “No more Duva- 
lier!” In Boston, a group of revelers 
rampaged through the Haitian consul- 
ate, destroying portraits of the ex-Presi- 
dent. In New York City, expatriate 
Haitians also released pent-up emotions 
at a demonstration on Saturday. 

Around the world, reaction to the dra- 
matic end of the Duvalier dynasty was 
one of almost uniform relief. Said Presi- 
dent Reagan, hours after Duvalier had 
left and the new Haitian 
government had been in- 
Stalled: “We're waiting for 
them now to develop some- 
thing to restore order.” De- 
clared Republican Senate 
Majority Leader Robert 
Dole bluntly: “I'm glad 
he’s gone. Good riddance. 
I'm glad they had an air- 
plane for him.” 

Indeed, it was the end 
of a bloody era in Haiti's 
history. Baby Doc’s father 
Frangois Duvalier was a 
soft-spoken middle-class 
physician who encouraged 
Haitian peasants to believe 
that he possessed magical 











the country’s folk religion, voodoo. Elect- 
ed President in 1957, Duvalier guaran- 
teed liberty and well-being to all Hai- 


tians, but the pledge soon rang hollow. | 


Duvalier forbade criticism of his leader- 
ship and declared himself President-for- 
Life in 1964. He posed for a portrait that 
showed an image of Jesus Christ clapping 
him on the shoulder. 





Explosive wave of emotion: Haitians celebrate after hearing that the First Family has fled 


To enforce his rule, Duvalier created 
the thuggish Tonton Macoutes, Creole for 
bogeymen. Swaggering through the 
streets, they terrorized the population, ex- 
torted money and tortured and killed un- 
told numbers. In January 1971, Papa Doc 
decreed that his tubby son Jean-Claude, 
19, would succeed him in the presidency. 
Haitians were called to the polls to ratify 
the succession of the moon-faced playboy, 
whose interests seemed to revolve around 
women and fast cars. According to gov- 
ernment figures, Baby Doc won the plebi- 
scite handily, 2,391,916 to 0. 

Many thought the second-generation 
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Duvalier lacked his father’s force and in- 
telligence. Still, even as the country’s liv- 
ing standard sank progressively under his 
rule, there was little indication that Jean- 
Claude might be overthrown. In 1980 he 
married Michéle, a divorcée with two chil- 
dren. Her million-dollar splurges on 
clothes and diamonds soon came to gall a 
country that could not even feed its people. 

Baby Doc’s grip began to falter 
last November when his security forces 
opened fire on student demonstrators in 








the coastal town of Gonaives. Three peo- | 


ple were killed. The ensuing protests add- 
ed momentum to a rebellion among 
young Haitians who saw little chance for 
improvement in their lives under Duva- 
lier. The opposition movement was sup- 
ported by the Roman Catholic Church, 


| which since the 1983 visit of Pope John 


Paul IT had protested Duvalier’s indiffer- 
ence to the country’s squalor. Last month 


| anew wave of protests swept the country 








The new leadership on the steps of the presidential palace after taking power 


Although Duvalier’s troops and police 
maintained control of Port-au-Prince, 
much of the rest of the country was in 
open revolt. 

Jean-Claude had no stomach for an 
all-out campaign of repressive violence to 
bring the country under control. U.S. offi- 
cials say he intended to leave Haiti early 
on the morning of Jan. 31 and even got as 





far as the airport. The report sparked ru- | 


mors that he had fled the country and led 


White House Spokesman Larry Speakes | 


to announce, erroneously, that the Duva- 
liers had departed. Differing accounts 
suggest that the President either changed 
his mind and returned to the palace, or 
was intercepted by the army. 

For the next week Jean-Claude ago- 
nized over his decision while the situation 
around him deteriorated. His mother 
wanted to stay, while his wife favored 
going abroad, where the Duvaliers could 
live as they pleased on the $400 million 
they reportedly have stashed away in 
bank accounts 


A 


t Michéle’s insistence, Duvalier last 


Prince with his wife at the wheel of 


| a white Jeep. Sharpshooters crouched on 


rooftops along the route. When Baby Doc 
returned to the palace, he complained, 
_ “It was a masquerade. 
Without all that security, 
my life would not have 
been worth a gourde” 
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about 20¢. Still, he put ona 
bravado performance. 
Asked if he intended to 
hold elections, an unsmil- 
ing Duvalier answered, “I 
intend to remain Presi- 
dent-for-Life as constitu- 
tionally guaranteed.” 

He was secretly pre- 
paring for other contingen- 
cies. The U.S. embassy in 
Port-au-Prince had shared 
its stark assessment with 
the Haitian leader: without 
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powers through the use of 


An avowed commitment to human rights, but no date for new elections. 


resorting to “repression 
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Monday motored through Port-au- | 








Haitian currency worth | 
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Whatever the season, there’s a reason for Chevy S-10 
Blazer. It's the roomy vehicle that has the same 
enthusiasm for the road as you do. And the same 
confidence off-road, with revolutionary shift-on-the- 
fly Insta-Trac, standard on four-wheel-drive models. 
So whether it’s a zigzagging course through winter 
white or an exhilarating drive along the summer 
surf, S-10 Blazer takes on the seasons with authority, 
comfort and electronically fuel-injected power (now 
in the available V6). No wonder it's America’s favorite 
sport utility vehicle. Chevy S-10 Blazer. The seasoned 
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| SEASONED IRAVELER 


Let's get it together 





buckle up 





and violence,” his regime could not sur- 
vive. After meeting with officials from 
nearby Jamaica, the President-for-Life 
agreed to depart on Wednesday but 
quickly had to renege. Reason: the Greek, 
Spanish and Swiss governments had all 
rebuffed the Duvalier family’s requests for 
asylum. Two African countries, Gabon 
and Morocco, also said Duvalier would 
not be welcome. 

As potential sites of refuge dwindled, 
Jean-Claude moved to break a growing 
protest by some 150 leading store owners 
in Port-au-Prince. Roving bands of Ton- 
ton Macoutes wrote down the addresses of 
shuttered businesses and rousted propri- 
etors from their homes. The strong-arm 
tactic worked. Shop doors swung open 
gradually, and by Thursday the city had 
resumed commercial activity. 

The final straw for Duvalier may have 
been his anxiety over the annual pre- 
Lenten carnival that was to begin this 
week. For Haitians, the three-day Mardi 
Gras festival is a time of orgiastic release, 
when they can momentarily forget their 
cares. Ordinarily Baby Doc would have 
joined in the festivities, but a boycott of 
the carnival called by his opponents was 
gathering momentum. The President, 
sniggered residents of Port-au-Prince, 
would be the laughingstock of a carnival 
to which no one came. On the other hand, 
any crowds that did form would be a dan- 
ger to his regime. 

On Thursday at 2 p.m., Duvalier told 
the American embassy, “I want to go out, 
and I need help to get out.” Within four 
hours a plan had been approved in Wash- 
ington. Duvalier was told that he and 
his entourage should be ready to leave at 
2 am. Friday. He agreed. Said one of 
those invited to the Duvaliers’ risky coup 
de champagne in the palace: “They were 
both in high spirits. It was gay and filled 
with laughter. No tears.” Meanwhile, 
France had agreed to give Duvalier’s en- 
tourage temporary entry, while making it 
clear that permanent exile in the country 
was out of the question. When the couple 
finally boarded the C-141, they carried 
only one suitcase apiece. Nine hours earli- 
er, an Air Haiti cargo plane loaded with 
the family’s wealth, including Michéle’s 
priceless wardrobe and jewelry collection, 
had left the country. 


y the time the Air Force plane 
ot touched down at Grenoble, the pop- 

ular French ski resort was swarm- 
ing with security forces and journalists. 
The Haitian entourage went to an IIth 
century Benedictine monastery that has 
been converted into a hotel. While they 
rested and sampled the hostelry’s luxuri- 
ous cuisine, the French government was 
reportedly trying to persuade several so 
far reluctant African countries to offer 
Duvalier sanctuary. For Baby Doc the 
good life continued—at least for the time 
being. .—By John Moody. Reported by Dean 
Brelis/Port-au-Prince and Bernard Diederich/ 
Miami 



























in Miami and other U.S. cities, Haitians greet news of Duvalier’s departure with open arms 


Elusive Dreams in Exile 


arnival, the pre-Lent celebration of food, music and merrymaking, came two 

days early to Miami's Little Haiti this year. After Haitian President-for-Life 
Jean-Claude Duvalier boarded a plane for France last week, hundreds of Haitian 
immigrants, some still dressed in their pajamas, streamed into the streets to 
cheer the youthful dictator's fall. Pedestrians danced and sang, and car drivers 
happily honked their horns as swelling numbers of Miami’s 60,000 Haitians 
joined the revelry. 

Their delight in Baby Doc’s ouster was obvious. But were they happy enough 
to want to return to Haiti? In Miami and New York City, which have the largest 
Haitian enclaves in the U.S., some people claimed their bags were already 
packed. But most were circumspect. “I want to go back today, but I must wait 
until I see who is going to run things,” said Philippe Georges, 58, a sewing 
machine mechanic in Miami’s garment district. “The boy wasn’t the only bad 
one in Haiti.” 

Most of the estimated 400,000 Haitians who now live in the U.S. fled their 
country to escape political oppression and the country’s unrelenting poverty. 
Thousands mortgaged their lives to secure the money for their boat passage, 
which often cost as much as $1,500, and many lost loved ones in the often 
treacherous Caribbean crossing. Once ashore, all but a few failed to realize the 
legendary American dream. In New York City, where as many as 70,000 Hai- 
tians live, only 10,000 or so are professionals. A large number are hospital work- 
ers, blue-collar laborers and domestics who work long hours and earn low wages. 
In addition, many are illegal aliens living in constant fear of deportation. Even 
so, the prospect of returning to a country where the average annual per capita in- 
come is under $300 and the political future is still uncertain seems unlikely to set 
off an immediate rush homeward. 

The first wave of Haitians washed up on American shores in the late 1950s. 
They were primarily doctors, engineers and other professionals who came armed 
with immigration papers. In 1972 the onslaught of illegal aliens fleeing Haiti in 
rickety boats began. They too claimed that they were seeking political asylum, 
but many of these penniless, illiterate, unskilled boat people seemed to be in des- 
perate search of work. As the annual influx climbed to 20,000 in 1980, the wel- 
come mat was withdrawn. In June 1981, the first group of illegal aliens was de- 
ported. A month later, President Reagan declared that it was time to “establish 
control over immigration.” U.S. officials revived a policy that had been aban- 
doned 27 years earlier: detention of illegal aliens until their petitions for asylum 
could be reviewed. Since then the courts have battled over the policy’s constitu- 
tionality. The Supreme Court intends to rule on the matter. 

In the meantime, the Haitian aliens have seen their work permits revoked 
and have lost their federal benefits, including unemployment compensation. 
Outside their tightly knit communities, they have been shunned for their disput- 
ed link to acquired immunodeficiency syndrome (AIDS) and often misunderstood 
for the practice of voodoo that many of them brought along from the old country. 
Even so, the immigration wave has continued. Indeed, the latest group arrived off 
the coast of Florida last Friday, just hours before Duvalier fled Haiti. 
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NIGERIA 


After helping shape the country's leadership for a decade, Babangida seized power himself 


Striking a Delicate Balance 





s diplomats and VIPs assembled at 

Lagos’ Tafawa Balewa Square for Ni- 
geria’s 25th Independence Day celebra- 
tions last October, a sudden downpour 
sent many notables scrambling for cover 
under the grandstand. Within moments, 
ordinary Nigerians in the bleachers were 
soaking wet. So was a bullish army 
officer striding across the parade 
grounds. Spurning an aide’s offer of 
an umbrella, Major General Ibra- 
him Badamasi Babangida, 44, con- 
tinued to inspect a military honor 
guard in the rain. The crowd roared 
its approval and gave a standing 
ovation to the new President of Afri- 
ca’s most populous nation. 

That common touch has served 
Babangida well since last Aug. 27, 
when he came to power in a military 
coup. Babangida deposed the coun- 
try’s former military leader, Major 
General Mohammed Buhari, who 
himself had overthrown the govern- 
ment of President Shehu Shagari in 
a 1983 New Year's Eve coup. Bu- 
hari had alienated the country of 
some 95 million people with his re- 
pressive tactics, which included jail- 
ing political enemies and using mili- 
tary tribunals instead of civil courts 
| to dispense justice. Babangida’s 
bloodless, well-planned takeover 
| was the fifth in Nigeria since it 
gained independence from Britain 
in 1960, and the third time in ten 
years that Babangida played a vital 
role in shaping a new leadership. 
| This time, instead of turning over 
the government to someone else and 








Crowded street in Lagos, the capital 
Public opposition stopped loan talks with the IMF. 


A tough and spirited military leader is offto a promising start 


returning to the barracks, Babangida 
seized power himself, declaring his inten- 
tion to run “an open administration that 
is responsive to the yearnings and aspira- 
tions of all the people.” 

For the past five months the new 
President has tried to blend military or- 
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derliness with the freedoms of a demo- 
cratic political system. So far, his resolve 
has withstood mounting economic pres- 
sures. Until 1980 Nigeria was flush with 
revenues from its oil industry, which at 
one time produced 2.3 million bbl. a day 
and yielded $23.4 billion a year in reve- 
nue. But the worldwide petroleum glut 
has left the country, which earns 95% of 
its foreign currency from oil exports, 
teetering on the edge of economic col- 
lapse. Last year Nigeria produced a daily 
average of 1.4 million bbl., earning $11.3 
billion. Even if the current world price 
of around $16 per bbl. stabilizes at $20, 
some economists believe, the country’s 
foreign-exchange reserves will dry up by 
late 1986. 

Astonishingly, one of Babangida’s 
first moves was to invite public debate 
on how to deal with Nigeria’s $24 bil- 
lion foreign debt. In a series of unprece- 
dented public meetings, as well as in 
newspaper editorials, Nigerians re- 
soundingly opposed the government’s 
application for a new $2.5 billion loan 
from the International Monetary Fund. 
Although the money was badly needed 
to keep pace with the debt, Babangida 
suspended negotiations with the IMF. In- 
stead, he shrewdly used his mandate to 
impose many of the draconian austerity 
measures that the IMF had suggested 
Among them: doubling the price of gas- 
oline and tripling the price of diesel fuel 
by dropping state oil subsidies, cutting 
wages, and allowing the naira, the na- 
tional currency, to depreciate by 20% in 
an effort to stimulate sagging exports. 
“Tt was a courageous move in the right 
direction,” said a U.S. official. One 
unfortunate side effect of the much 
needed program was that it set off | 
a new round of domestic inflation. 

As well as taking action on the 
economic front, Babangida moved 
aggressively to ensure basic human 
rights for Nigerians. An hour after 
taking the presidential oath of office, 
he abolished an edict that Buhari 
had used to muzzle criticism from 
the lively Nigerian press. Babangida 
permitted Buhari to retire honor- 
ably from the army. Buhari’s right- 
hand man, Major General Tunde 
Idiagbon, a Muslim, was allowed to 
return from Saudi Arabia, where he 
was making a pilgrimage to Mecca 
when the coup occurred. Noted a 
Nigerian journalist: “In most coun- 
tries, a man like Idiagbon would 
have been shot.” 

The same was true of Moham- 
med Rafindadi, who headed the Na- 
tional Security Organization, Nige- 
ria’s intelligence arm. A former 
clerk in the Foreign Ministry, Ra- 
findadi used his power to conduct a 
purge in Nigeria’s diplomatic ser- 
vice, firing some of its very best peo- 
ple. He also rounded up many ordi- 
nary citizens and kept them in 
“protective detention.” Babangida 
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sacked Rafindadi and curbed the powers 
of the NSO. 

The new President released more 
than 100 detainees and made a point of 
inviting critics of past Nigerian govern- 
ments to serve in his administration. He 
took steps to defuse tribal conflicts by 
distributing important government jobs 
among representatives of Nigeria’s ma- 
jor tribes, the Ibo, Yoruba and Hausa- 
Fulani. Babangida himself is a Muslim 
from the Nupe tribe in the northern 
part of the country. His striking wife 
Maryam is a Roman Catholic of Ibo 
background. The First Couple have be- 
come well known for their frequent soi- 
rees where guests can easily and openly 
engage in discussions of nearly every as- 
pect of Nigerian life. 

Babangida’s pro-human rights stand 
did not endear him to some elements of 
the military. In December, 14 dissident 
officers planned to overthrow the govern- 
ment. Their plot was uncovered, but it un- 
derlined the fragility of Babangida’s re- 
gime. As army Chief of Staff, his 
confident, wisecracking style won him the 
backing of the officers’ corps. As Presi- 
dent, however, he refused to exempt the 
army from wage cuts of up to 20% that he 
ordered for all workers. Said one Western 
diplomat: “Babangida is reaching outside 
the military, trying to create new political 
forces to sustain him. As long as Nigeri- 
ans feel that the screws are tightening on 


Lower oil prices will reduce export earnings 


everybody, they will feel better about it.” 

Babangida has been slow, however, 
to address one of the country’s most 
pressing problems: official corruption. 
Last month former President Shagari, 
who had been kept under house arrest 
since 1984, was cleared of personal in- 
volvement in corrupt practices, despite 
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reports that $1 million a day was 
skimmed from the public treasury during 
his administration. And a methodical 
purge of corrupt officials begun by Buhari 
has been slowed down. Concluded a Brit- 
ish expert on Nigerian affairs: “Baban- 
gida will always fall short on ruthless 
measures against corruption because 
nearly everyone involved in the govern- 
ment is corrupt.” 

In a New Year’s Day speech, Baban- 
gida pledged to sponsor a national debate 
on the transfer of power to a civilian gov- 
ernment. Said he: “I wish to reaffirm that 
this administration does not intend to stay 
in power a day longer than is required to 
lay the necessary institutional framework 
to bring about a better and more stable Ni- 
geria.” The voluntary and orderly turn- 
over of power to a civilian government 
would flout the norm in Africa, where 
coupmakers have all too often made simi- 
lar pledges. Many observers, in fact, be- 
lieve that Babangida’s program will en- 
trench military power for years to come. 
Still, he has promised to restore Nigeria to 
civilian rule by 1990, and last month he 
named a 17-member political bureau to 
recommend methods of transferring pow- 
er. In the meantime, Babangida has per- 
suaded Nigerians to accept his brand of 
military democracy. In many ways, his 
performance as President will define that 
seeming contradiction. —By John Moody. 
Reported by James Wilde/Lagos 


Agenda for a Reformer 


The President rises at 5:30 every morning to pray. By 
8 a.m. he is reviewing a stack of correspondence at his desk 
in the spartan Dodan Barracks in Lagos, where he lives 
and works. Outside, two armored cars and two tanks evince 
the might of the Nigerian military, They are also reminders 
of the dangers that the country’s youthful President, Major 
General Ibrahim Badamasi Babangida, faces as he goes 
about reshaping Nigeria’s corrupt and debt-ridden society. 
The President recently granted a 50-minute interview to 
TIME Correspondent James Wilde. Throughout, he dis- 
played a ready smile and a penchant for easy laughter. 
Excerpts: 


On the stability of his government: I do not think that 
the government is fragile. Most important of all is the 
backing the government enjoys from the people, and the 
loyalty of the preponderance of the military. I am not say- 
ing that there are not people who are disgruntled, but the 
loyalty of the armed forces is not in doubt. 


On refusing an IMF loan: A lot of suggestions that were 
advanced by the IMF may tally with the way we think. As 
to international credit, we do need it, but I believe strong- 
ly that given our budget, our creditors and the interna- 
tional community should be able to see that we are mak- 
ing a concerted effort to repay our debt. 

When we announced that we were going to peg our 
debt-servicing repayments to 30% of foreign exchange 
earnings, many people got the wrong idea and interpreted 
this as a repudiation of our debt. We have not changed 
our minds. All debts which have been incurred will be 
honored. I would like our creditors and friends to see us 
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as a country that has been able to identify [and] solve its 
economic and social problems through our own efforts, at 
our own pace and at our own volition. 


On Nigeria’s political system: Al! the political formulas 
we tried in the past did not meet the aspirations of the 
people. Somewhere along the line so many things went 
wrong. We tried parliamentary, presidential and military 
systems of government. These, perhaps, are not the best 
for this country. Learning from our failures, I believe 
strongly that we should start looking now at what sort of 
political system will meet all the aspirations of the people. 


On relations with the U.S.: I want a good and close rela- 
tionship with the United States. We have a lot in com- 
mon. Nigeria is the most important political country on 
this continent and we have an important role to play in 
this context. I think that if the U.S. and Nigeria could 
work together, we could achieve a lot within the continent 
of Africa. 


On his role as President: I'm here to provide service to 
the nation. I look forward to the day that the armed 
forces and I will disengage and the whole system [of gov- 
ernment] will be transferred into some kind of political 
arrangement—a people-oriented political system that ev- 
erybody understands. We have said that there will be less 
government in the economic sector ... What government 
should do is to create an environment for economic 
growth. 

We want to leave behind a legacy of political stability 
in the country. I want to see Nigeria, in the next 20 years, 
a better place than it was 25 years ago. We will continue 
to have an important role within the continent of Africa. 
We want to live in harmony with our neighbors. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


“It Turned Out to Be a Mistake” 





An airborne Israeli interception fails to catch big fish 


e ver since Palestinian terrorists staged 
attacks last Dec. 27 at Rome and Vi- 
enna airports against the Israeli airline El 
Al, it was inevitable that the Israelis 
would respond. Last week they apparent- 
ly thought they had their chance. As a 
Libyan Gulfstream II executive jet carry- 
ing nine passengers and three crewmen 
passed the southeastern coast of Cyprus 
on its way to Damascus, two Israeli fight- 
er jets intercepted the aircraft and or- 
dered the pilot to proceed to 
Ramat David air force base, 
near Haifa. 

Israeli authorities pre- 
sumably believed they had 
caught a big fish: George Ha- 
bash of the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine, 
Ahmed Jabril of the P.F.L.P. 
general command, or per- 
haps even Sabry Khalil Bana, 
better known as Abu Nidal, 
chief of the self-styled Fatah 
Revolutionary Council and 
the suspected mastermind 
behind countless terrorist at- 
tacks. But when the Israelis 
ordered passengers and crew 
to disembark from the com- 
mandeered craft, they discovered only a 
group of Syrian and Lebanese officials 
aboard. In what appeared to be a notable 
failure of Israel’s highly vaunted intelli- 
gence services, the big fish had managed 
to slip away. After holding the plane for 
four hours, the Israelis allowed it to re- 
sume its flight to Damascus. 

The Palestinians, as well as the Syri- 
ans and Lebanese, had been attending a 
three-day meeting in Tripoli of what Lib- 
yan Leader Muammar Gaddafi called the 
Allied Leadership of the Revolutionary 
Forces of the Arab Nation. Representa- 
tives of 22 Palestinian and other Arab or- 
ganizations had been called together for a 
meeting at Gaddafi’s stronghold, the Bab 
al Azizia barracks. The purpose: to dem- 
onstrate radical Arab support for Gaddafi 
in the face of U.S. naval maneuvers taking 
place off the Libyan coast. The delegates, 
who included Habash and Jabril, duly ap- 
proved an eleven-point resolution propos- 
ing, among other things, the creation of 
suicide squads for commando attacks 
against American targets in the U.S. and 
elsewhere “if the U.S. should dare to 
launch an aggression against Libya or any 
other Arab country.” Added the joint dec- 
laration: “He who sets a fire must be 
burned by his own fire.” 

A few of the delegates had left early 
aboard the Libyan executive jet, but Ha- 
bash, Jabril and other leaders of pro-Syria 
Palestine Liberation Organization fac- 
tions had remained behind or left by other 
means. Once the news of the Israeli sei- 
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zure reached Tripoli, Jabril angrily 
threatened to avenge the interception 
with attacks on Israeli and even Ameri- 
can airliners. Summoning journalists to a 
press conference, he declared: “Tell the 
world not to board American or Israeli 
planes. From this day onward, we will not 
respect civilians who take such planes.” 
Habash, whose organization helped 
pioneer skyjack terrorism in 1968 but lat- 
er publicly disavowed the tactic, acknowl- 


edged that he had flown from Damascus 
to Tripoli aboard the same plane earlier 
in the week and said he believed he had 
been an intended target of the Israeli in- 
terception. Said Habash, who was nearly 
kidnaped by Israeli commandos during a 
similar attack in 1973: “The capture of 
any Palestinian leader is a good thing 
from their point of view.” 

In Damascus, Syrian Foreign Minis- 
ter Farouk al Shara’a called for an emer- 
gency meeting of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council. Such a meeting was in fact 
held later in the week, but the U.S. vetoed 
a resolution condemning Israel for staging 
the interception. In the meantine, Syria 
warned of retaliation against Israel. Said 
its chief of staff, Major General Hikmat 


@ Reboarding the Libyan jet after seizure 
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Shehabi: “We will answer this crime by 
teaching those who committed it a lesson 
they will not forget. We will choose the 
method, the time and the place.” At a 
minimum, that meant the Syrians could 
probably be expected to transfer their mo- 
bile SA-6 and SA-8 batteries back into po- 
sitions in eastern Lebanon. 

As even moderate Arab regimes con- 
demned the Israeli action, Gaddafi an- 
nounced, that in retaliation he had or- 
dered his air force to intercept Israeli civil 
airliners over the Mediterranean and 
force them to land in Libya, where they 
would be searched for “Israeli terrorists.” 
Furthermore, Libyan radio charged that 
the Israeli interception had been carried 
out with the help of the U.S. 
Sixth Fleet, whose ships have 
recently been cruising off the 
Libyan coast. U.S. officials in 
Washington vehemently de- 
nied providing any assis- 
tance, though in the past 
American ships are thought 
to have shared with Israel the 
results of their electronic air- 
traffic monitoring system in 
the Mediterranean. 

Embarrassed Israeli offi- 
cials tried hard to justify the 
operation. Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres told the Knes- 
set Defense and Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee that because 
there were indications that a 
high-ranking Palestinian official was 
aboard the Gulfstream II, “we decided we 
had to verify whether he was on the 
plane.” Continued Peres: “The nature of 
the information was such that it gave us a 
solid basis for our decision to intercept. . . 
It turned out to be a mistake.” Agreed 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir, leader 
of the conservative Likud bloc in the gov- 
ernment coalition: “When we have infor- 
mation, Israel is entitled to take action, 
including extraordinary action, to stop 
more murder.” 

Nonetheless, the episode provoked 
some criticism at home. The left-wing daily 
Al Hamishmar declared that the intercep- 
tion had undermined the credibility of Is- 
rael’s Middle East peace efforts. “The sov- 
ereign state is not a commando unit,” it 
complained. “The sovereign state is not 
Rambo.” Commented the respected inde- 
pendent daily Ha aretz in a strong editori- 
al: “Israel has fought for years for the prin- 
ciple of free navigation immune from 
attack. But now we have given our enemies 
encouragement to follow our example.” 

Others speculated about the legal and 
diplomatic problems that would have en- 
sued if Israel had succeeded in capturing a 
heavyweight Palestinian terrorist. Such 
questions, however, were purely hypo- 
thetical. As Israel’s Defense Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin told the Knesset last week, 
“We did not find what we had hoped 
to find.” —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Roland Flamini/Jerusalem and 
Scott MacLeod/Cairo 
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INDIA 


ALow-Key Papal Pilgrimage 


World 





John Paul stirs crowds in the south, but strikes few sparks 


he briefing for Pope John Paul II's 

tour of a Calcutta home for the dying 
was chalked on a blackboard at the hos- 
pice’s entrance. “Date: 3rd February. Ad- 
mission: 2. Discharge: —. Death: 4.” In- 
side, many of the 86 gravely ill patients 
peered attentively at the visitor, although 
few knew who he was. “I love you,” the 
Pope murmured over and over as he 
moved between the cots, delivering 
a tin plate of food to one or trying 
to spoon-feed another. As he cra- 
dled patients in his arms and 
traced the sign of the Cross on 
their brows, he sometimes seemed 
ata loss for words. When a woman 
cried out in Bengali, he asked his 
guide, Mother Teresa, to translate. 
“She’s saying she’s very, very 
alone, and she’s telling you, ‘Come 
back again.’ The Pontiff, his eyes 
misting, grasped the woman’s head 
and gently kissed her forehead. 
Emerging later into the teeming 
streets, he seemed emotionally 
drained. “I cannot fully answer all 
your questions,” John Paul told the 
gathered crowd. “I cannot take 
away all your pain.” 

That moving visit to Mother 
Teresa’s hospice in the Calcutta 
neighborhood of Kalighat was the 
high point of the first phase of the 
Pope’s ten-day, 14-city tour of In- 
dia, which ends this week. Al- 
though John Paul was treated with 
respect and courtesy al every turn, 
the reception was often unmistak- 
ably cool. Tight security measures 
cramped the Pontiff's usual hand- 
pressing style, but police cordons 
could not wholly explain the disap- 
pointing turnout at stops along his route. 
Indian political and non-Christian reli- 
gious leaders sometimes strained to put a 
distance between themselves and the spir- 
itual leader of the Roman Catholic 
Church, whose travel plans had stirred an 
angry response from extremist members 
of the country’s Hindu majority. Specta- 
tors offered little of the exuberant affec- 
tion that has greeted the Pope on most of 
his 28 previous foreign pilgrimages. 

The Pontiff, however, was braced for 
one of the greatest challenges of his seven- 
year papacy. India’s Catholic population 
accounts for only 12 million, or just 1.7%, 
of the country’s 746 million people. More- 
over, in recent weeks conservative Hindus 
had been warning that the Pope planned 
to use his trip to convert 200,000 Hindus 
to Christianity. The agitation peaked on 
Jan. 12, when 22 Hindu organizations ral- 
lied 50,000 demonstrators in Trivandrum, 
India’s southernmost city. Last week’s 
protest activities were kept tightly in 
check by police. 
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Aware of these strains, John Paul se- 
lected “unity” as his central theme for the 
trip. After his plane touched down in New 
Delhi on Feb. 1, he quickly set the tone for 
his visit. “I can assure you,” he said, “that 
the church is always desirous of offering 
her loyal and generous contribution to the 
unity and brotherhood of the nation.” 
Only government officials, church lead- 




















The unity theme did not succeed. 


a 
Protesting against the Pontiff in New Dethi 


Sa 


ers, reporters and security men heard the 
speech, since ordinary citizens were 
barred from the welcoming ceremony. 

Elsewhere in New Delhi, the recep- 
tion was tepid. The Pope’s meeting with 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi lasted just 
20 minutes. Indian officials released little 
information about the meeting, which 
some observers interpreted as evidence 
that the government aimed to downplay 
the Pope’s trip. John Paul’s multireligious 
gathering at the Indira Gandhi stadium 
produced such lengthy oratory that by the 
time the Pope spoke, hundreds had al- 
ready gone home. 

4 In New Delhi, the Pontiff met 

for 20 minutes with the Dalai 
Lama, the exiled Tibetan spiritual 
’ leader. The brightest moment 
b seemed to be a visit to the sacred 
shrine of Rajghat. There, at the 
black marble slab that marks the 
spot where Mahatma Gandhi's re- 
mains were cremated, the Pope 
paid glowing tribute to India’s 
apostle of nonviolence. 

The next stop, Calcutta, ener- 
gized the Pope. Thousands lined 
the street to cheer his passing 
bulletproof “Popemobile.” The 
Pontiff received an ebullient wel- 
come from Mother Teresa, the 
1979 Nobel Peace Prize laureate, 
who said, “This is the happiest day 
of my life.” 

From the slums of Calcutta, the 
Pope journeyed northeast to the 
scenic hills of Shillong, where 19th 
century missionaries found ready 
converts among the territory’s 
tribes. Some 100,000 people attend- 
ed a Mass and, to the Pontiff’s obvi- 
ous delight, members of the Kon- 
yak tribe danced and brandished 
their daos, the flat-ended machetes 
that until 1967 were used by the 
clan to behead enemies. 

That lively reception was rude- 
ly offset the next day in the southeastern 
city of Madras, where the Pope planned to 
meet with non-Christian religious leaders. 
Of the 300 invited, only 48 showed up. 
Embarrassed local church functionaries 
had to round up community leaders to fill 
out the audience. Later in the day, howev- 
er, more than 500,000 people joined the 
Pope on a beach for a sunset Mass. 

The Pope ended the week in the 
southernmost state of Kerala, India’s Ro- 
man Catholic heartland. Here, finally, 
was the sort of welcome to which the Pon- 
tiff is accustomed. Some 400,000 people 
attended the first beatification ceremony 
ever in India. John Paul told the clerics in 
the audience that he hoped the ceremony 
“will give you renewed zeal for your pre- 
cious vocation.” This week the Pope will 
visit Bombay, where he is expected to 
mention the controversial issue that he 
has avoided during his stay in the world’s 
second most populous nation: birth 
control. —By Jill Smolowe. Reported by Sam 
Allis with the Pope and Ross H. Munro/Caicutta 
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World Notes 


now, all time in China, which sprawls across four time zones, has 
been Peking time. But the Middle Kingdom has been undergo- 
ing rapid change in every sphere, and time is no exception. As of 
Feb. 1, Urumgi was allowed to set its clocks according to geogra- 
phy’s ukase rather than Peking’s. 

In the past, informal Urumgi time was two hours behind Pe- 
king’s and a source of much confusion. Government offices, for 
instance, were required to open at 8 a.m. Peking time, or 6 a.m. 
in Urumgi. Summer travelers to Xinjiang found themselves sit- 
ting down to dinner when it was officially 10 p.m., though the 
sun had not set. The Muslim majority in the province, however, 
has been agitating for more autonomy, and the time change is 
seen as a minor concession to their demands. As for other distant 
reaches of China, well, they must continue to ignore the celestial 
evidence and abide by Peking’s version of the time. 

























A Case of the Jitters 


French Interior Minister Pierre 
Joxe set his jaw and adopted a deter- 
mined tone. “The terrorists wanted to 
unsettle public opinion, and they have 
succeeded,” he said. “But they also hope 
to intimidate the government, and there 
they will not succeed.” Even as Joxe 
spoke, Paris was a city nearly under 
siege. A small army of police guarded 
transportation outlets and other key 
points. The tightened security was in re- 
sponse to a wave of bombings that had 
given the French capital a bad case of 
the jitters. A total of 21 people were in- 
jured, eight seriously, in three explosions 
that rocked crowded Paris stores. A fourth bomb, planted in the 
Eiffel Tower, was disarmed before it exploded. 

Intelligence and diplomatic sources in France and the Mid- 
dle East believe the bombings are a new attempt by Shi'ite terror 
groups to pressure the French government into releasing impris- 
oned terrorists in exchange for four Frenchmen kidnaped last 
year in Beirut. The terrorist attacks did nothing to improve the 
prospects for the European tourist industry. American bookings 
have fallen off so sharply in some countries that one Greek tour- 
ism official called it a “biblical catastrophe.” 

























Moscow Plays Tit for Tat 


Until last year the Kremlin usually responded with restraint 
to Western expulsions of Soviet diplomats caught spying. In 
1983, when France tossed out 47 Soviet diplomats on charges of 
spying, Moscow chose not to retaliate at all. That changed when 
the Soviet Union went head to head last September with Britain 
in a diplomatic row that ended with each country’s expelling 31 
of the other's representatives. 

Late last week the game of tit for tat continued. After the 
French government politely gave four Soviets the heave-ho for 
spying on a French submarine base in Brittany, Moscow swiftly 
retaliated by expelling four French diplomats of equivalent rank. 
For good measure, the Soviets have also ordered the expulsion of 
two Italians, apparently in retaliation for the quiet ejection of 
two Soviets who left Rome last week. The Soviet actions seemed 
a confirmation that Soviet policy has hardened under Mikhail 
















Neutrality Pays Off 


Amid the chronic bloodlet- 








ting of Central America, Costa 


calm. But when the quadrennial 
presidential elections roll around, 
the country erupts into a celebra- 
tion of its nearly century-old de- 
mocracy that resembles nothing 
quite so much as a homecoming 
b football game. Music blares, driv- 
mae ers honk, and flags decorate the 
The triumphant Arias streets. The Feb. 2 elections were 
no different. After more than 
1 million voters went to the polls, Oscar Arias Sanchez of the rul- 
ing National Liberation Party emerged triumphant with 52.3% 
of the vote, defeating the Social Christian Unity Party’s Rafael 
Angel Calderon Fournier, who claimed 45.7% of the count. 
Many found little difference between the two candidates. But 
Arias, 44, seized victory by exploiting his party ties to the outgo- 
ing President, Luis Alberto Monge, who is credited with having 
kept Costa Rica afloat despite a $4.4 billion foreign debt. Arias 
also portrayed himself as the peace candidate, upholding his 
country’s policy of neutrality while insisting that Costa Rica, 
which disbanded its army in 1948, must hold the line against the 
pro-Marxist Sandinista regime across the border in Nicaragua. 





If It’s Light, It Must Be Urumgi 


“Is that Urumai time or Peking time?” asked a visitor to the 
capital of China’s remote Xinjiang Uighur Autonomous Region, 
as he prepared to adjust his watch. A local official tartly replied, 
“Urumai time is Peking time.” He was, of course, correct, even 
though the provincial capital is 2,000 miles west of Peking. Until 
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Rica stands out as an oasis of 
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Gorbachev. Indeed, Western diplomats in Moscow suggested 
last week that the Kremlin’s tough line may be a warning to the 
USS., where spy scandals have increased the pressure on Wash- 
ington to curtail the number of Soviets allowed in the country. 


CUBA 


Whipping the Troops into Shape 


Cuba’s sugar harvest fell disastrously short of its goal. Address- 
ing 1,800 delegates to the Cuban Communist Party’s third con- 
gress, including representatives from 100 socialist countries, he 
vigorously and theatrically attacked rampant waste, misman- 
agement and indiscipline in Cuba’s faltering economic system, 
still heavily dependent on Soviet subsidies. After two hours of a 
5-hr. 40-min. marathon, Castro, 59, called an unusual half-hour 
recess. Precisely 30 minutes later, the Cuban dictator, who often 
wears two watches to be sure he is on time, strode onto the podi- 
um to continue his speech. 






























It was Fidel Castro’s angriest performance since 1970, when 


He found the hall in the mod- 
ern Havana convention center half 
empty. As many of the Cuban dele- 
gates milled in the foyer, drinking 
coffee and chatting, a fuming Castro 
grabbed the microphone and snapped, 
“We were just talking about disci- 
pline, and now some of the comrades 
are not even in their seats yet.” Stung 
by the rebuke from their leader, the 
delegates began streaming back in, 
but it was an additional five minutes 
before Castro could renew his denun- 
ciations of government inefficiency. 
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“The Price War Is Here” 





Saudi AI abia’ 's oil-production binge may cost its competitor ‘Ss dear ] ly 


hen petroleum prices were dou- 
bling and redoubling during the 
1970s, oil buyers wondered 
whether the increases would ever hit a 
ceiling. Last week the problem was re- 
versed: as global prices continued to 
plummet, traders despaired about the 
lack of a firm floor. “The market is in a 
careening tailspin,” said one Manhattan 
oil-futures analyst. Warned another: “Put 
on your hard hat. The sky is falling.” The 
price for next month’s delivery of West 
Texas Intermediate, a major U.S. crude, 
plunged $3.39 on Monday and Tuesday to 
$15.44 per bbl., its lowest point since 1979 
and a nearly 50% decline from just three 
months ago. Only toward the end of the 
week did the markets calm down a bit, 
and the price recovered part of its losses, 
to finish at $17.68 
The steep slide early in the week oc- 
curred when members of the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
confirmed that the group has in effect 
abandoned any effort to curb its produc- 
tion, thus ensuring a worsening global 
glut. Meeting in Vienna under dark snow 
clouds, a committee of oil ministers from 
five OPEC nations—Venezuela, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Kuwait and the United Arab Emir- 
ates—declined to propose any new output 
limit for the 13-member group. Their de- 
cision goes along with the strategy being 
pursued by Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and 
other wealthy oil producers, who are 
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flooding the market with excess petro- 
leum. These countries aim to push prices 
excruciatingly low so that non-OPEC oil 
countries, notably Britain and Norway, 
will be persuaded to help reverse the glut 
by cutting output 

So far, though, most oil countries have 
kept right on pumping. OPEC, meanwhile, 
is currently producing at least 17.5 million 
bbl. a day, even though demand for its oil 
is only at 15 million bbl. Asa result, prices 
are plunging while the countries wait to 
see which one will be the first to blink 
The standoff could bring months or even 
years of rock-bottom energy bills. Says 
Mani Said al-Oteiba, Oil Minister of the 
United Arab Emirates: “The price war is 
here.” Adds Constantine Fliakos, senior 
petroleum analyst at Merrill Lynch: “It’s 
a case of everyone for himself.” 

The energy giveaway, which could 
bring inflation-free economic growth to 
oil-consuming countries, sent spasms of 
optimism through the U.S. stock market 
The Dow Jones industrial average rose 
42.43 points and broke through the 1600 
milestone for the first time, closing the 
week at a record 1613.42. But the rally 
stalled occasionally, partly because many 
investors were nervous about the effect 
that falling oil prices could have on Mexi- 
co, Nigeria and other debt-ridden oil pro- 
ducers and on the banks that have lent 
them money 

How did OPEC go from a strategy of 
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one-for-all to a free-for-all? The cartel’s 
disintegration began in 1981, when prices 
started sliding because of worldwide over- 
production, partly caused by consumption 
cutbacks in many oil-dependent nations 
To sop up the surplus, OPEC imposed out- 
put limits on its members. But that only 
provided a chance for such new producers 
as Mexico and Britain to steal business 
from OPEC countries, whose market share 
consequently dropped from 63% in 1979 
to 38% currently 
Saudi Arabia tried for years to set an 
example of self-restraint in OPEC. The 
country slashed its production from a 
peak 10.3 million bbl. a day in 1981 toa 
low of 2 million bbl. a day last June. But 
| gradually the Saudis began to feel that 
they were being played for a sucker by 
other OPEC members like Colonel Muam- 
mar Gaddafi’s Libya, which has exceeded 
its quotas, and by some non-OPEC coun- 
tries, which were producing at peak ca- 
pacity. Finally fed up, the Saudis quietly 
began opening their spigots last autumn, 
when a seasonal increase in demand tem- 
porarily camouflaged the additional sup- 
ply. By now the kingdom has more than 
doubled its output, to nearly 4.5 million 
bbl. a day 
Several other well-off producers, in- 
cluding Kuwait and the United Arab 
Emirates, have endorsed Saudi Arabia's 
| strategy. Observes Peter Beutel, an energy 
| specialist at New York City’s Rudolf 
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out to prove to Britain and 
anybody else, “If you're not going to coop- 
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erate, you're going to be destroyed The 
Saudis and their allies have hinted that 
they might break off the battle if non 
OPEC producers can agree collectively to 
cut production by 1.5 million bbl. a day, or 
about 6%. That kind of agreement would 


create, in effect. an expanded version of 


the old OPEC 

The Saudi challenge is no empty bluff. 
In a protracted price war, Saudi Arabia 
could outlast everyone else. The country 
sits on reserves of about 170 billion bbl 
more than any other producer, and it 
costs the Saudis less than $3 per bbl. to ex- 
tract its oil, compared with $4 to $9 in the 
North Sea and $5 to $7 in Mexico. The 
Saudis could be raking in profits at prices 
so low that other producers could not af- 
ford to turn on their pumps 

Falling prices will put financial pres- 
sure on such producers as the Soviet 
Union and Britain. Every 10% drop in oil 
prices costs Britain about $1 billion in tax 
revenue, and the decline could prevent 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher from 
coming through with a promised $4.2 bil- 
lion tax cut. Yet Britain has stoutly re- 
fused to join any kind of cartel arrange- 
ment informal. And declining 
prices are likely to inspire the Soviets to 
sell more rather than less. The country re- 
lies on exports of oil and natural gas for 
much of the Western currency it needs for 
buying machinery and high technology 

The Saudis and their allies have 
aimed most of their verbal assaults at 
Britain, apparently because it is the only 
significant producer outside OPEC that 
could theoretically afford to cut its output 
Yet Britain's share of the free-world mar- 
ket, at about 4%, is still so small that 
many experts think the Saudi wrath is in 
sincere. Instead, they believe that Britain 
is serving as a scapegoat for the Saudis, 
who want to distract attention from the 


however 
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fact that they are waging a fierce price 
war against struggling OPEC brethren, no- 
tably Libya, Algeria and Iran. Plunging 
revenue could also pose a dire financial 
threat to OPEC member Nigeria, where 
the six-month-old government of Presi- 
dent Ibrahim Babangida is staggering un- 
der a foreign debt of $24 billion 

The Saudi scheme has already created 
a rift between the poor producers and the 
rich ones. In Iran, Ayatullah Khomeini’s 
government last week condemned the 
Saudi plan as “an imperialist conspiracy 
Meanwhile, the oil ministers of Mexico 
and Venezuela teamed up for a road show 
to promote peace among the petropowers 
One stop was Egypt, which has reportedly 
taken a step toward cooperation by quiet- 
ly lowering its production by 23%, to 
670,000 bbl. a day 


esides bashing their competitors, 

the Saudis have long-term reasons 

for opening the floodgates. By low- 
ering prices they hope to boost worldwide 
consumption, which energy-saving mea 
sures have forced down by about 18% 
since 1977. The Saudis also want to trans 
form some of their huge oil reserves into 
cash or other assets that can earn interest 
instead of just sitting in the ground 

The biggest casualty of dropping 
prices will be Mexico, which owes foreign 
creditors $96 billion and earns about 70° 
of its export income from oil. Mexican fi- 
nancial officials told creditor banks only 
last December that the country would 
need to borrow an additional $4 billion to 
stay abreast of its payments during 1986 
But declining oil prices changed that esti 
mate almost overnight. When Mexican 
government officials met again with 
bankers last week in New York, their pro- 
jected borrowing needs had increased to 
$9 billion 
The country’s citizens have grown in- 

creasingly restive about the austerity 
measures that were imposed by the gov 
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ernment of President Miguel de la Madrid 
to meet debt payments. About 35,000 peo- 
ple joined a protest march last week in 
Mexico City. Said one banner: MORATO- 
RIUM ON THE DEBT. THE PEOPLE HAVI 
HAD ENOUGH. By comparison, Venezue 
la’s President Jamie Lusinchi should ex- 
perience less trauma because his country’s 
debt, at $35 billion, is smaller 

Cheap oil is of course a boon for the 
U.S.. Western Europe, Japan, Brazil and 
other heavy Lower energy 
costs can boost economic growth, reduce 
interest inflation, and create 
more jobs. Unemployment in the U.S., for 


consumers 


rates and 


example, is declining significantly. The 
Labor Department reported last week 
that the jobless rate fell from 6.9% in De- 


cember to 6.7% last month 

Low-cost oil could help the Federal 
Government deal with its debilitating 
budget deficit. As long as crude prices are 
falling, increased energy taxes would be a 
relatively painless way of raising money 
In the Senate, New Jersey Democrat Bill 
Bradley has proposed tripling the current 
9¢-per-gal. gasoline tax, a move that he 
estimates would bring the Government an 
extra $15 billion a year. President Reagan 
conceded for the first time last week that 
he would listen to proposals for an energy 
tax, but only if it would be used for reduc- 
ing other levies rather than purely for cut- 
ting the budget deficit 

In the meantime, U.S. consumers 
should expect a break in their energy bills 
But retail prices take about 45 days to re- 
spond tocrude-oil declines because the fuel 
currently on sale was made with more ex- 
pensive crude. The average U‘S. price for 
regular unleaded gasoline is now $1.15 per 
gal., already down from a peak of $1.41 in 
1981. While most filling stations have 
made no dramatic cuts yet, some experts 
think that the price could fall to 90¢ by late 
spring By Stephen Koepp. Reported by 
Robert Ball/Vienna and Raji Samghabadi/New 
York, with other bureaus 
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Pa the World in 120 Minutes 





W hen President Reagan in his State 
of the Union address last week 
talked of a hypersonic jet that could fly 
from Washington to Tokyo in two hours, 
skeptics might have thought he was mere- 
ly dreaming. In fact, the Pentagon and 
US. aerospace companies have been 
working for several years toward making 
that vision a reality. The proposed plane, 
already dubbed the Orient Express, 
would soar through the atmosphere into 
space and back, flying at up to 25 times 
the speed of sound. Though few experts 
think that the Orient Express will be 
ready for takeoff before the end of 
this century, Reagan showed 

off a model of 

the space plane 

on a visit last 
week to Thomas Jef- 
ferson High School for 
Science and Technology in 
Annandale, Va. 

Other nations have ambitious plans of 
their own to develop new superfast com- 
mercial jets. Only a day after the State of 
the Union address, the British govern- 
ment announced that it would provide 
research money for a space plane called 
HOTOL, an acronym for horizontal takeoff 
and landing. It would be designed to fly at 
about the same speed as the proposed Ori- 
ent Express. France's state-owned air- 


speed of sound, or about 
9% faster than its prede- 
cessor. More important, 
the new Concorde would 
carry 200 pas- 
sengers, double 
the capacity of the original. 

Building an Orient Express will be 
one of the most daunting challenges that 
the U.S. aerospace industry has faced 
since it helped put astronauts on the 
moon. Lockheed, Boeing and Rockwell 
have all been working on the conceptual 
designs for a space plane. At the moment, 
says one industry consultant, “it’s just a 
| gleam in everyone's eye.” But what a 
| gleam: the plane would take off on a con- 
ventional runway and fly into orbit like a 
rocket. It could launch satellites, much as 
the space shuttle has done, or it could sim- 
ply whisk U.S. passengers from coast to 
coast in twelve minutes. Such staggering 
speed would only be possible with a new 
kind of engine that could function both in 
the atmosphere and in space. 

The most immediate impetus for the 
development of the jet is military: the 














craft company, Aérospatiale, has more 
modest plans to build a second generation 
of the Concorde, the only supersonic com- 
mercial jet now in service. ay So- 
called Son of Concorde 

would fly at 2.2 times the 





space plane could carry Star Wars nuclear 


_ All aboard the Orient Express, but not until the 21st century 


defense weapons into orbit. It is also de- 
signed to compete with NASA's space shut- 
ue, lifting payloads into orbit for less than 
$100 a pound. That would be a bargain 
compared with the shuttle’s fee of $2,000 
a pound. 

Eventually the Orient Express could 
conceivably become a commercially via- 
ble jetliner. Government planners think 
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The U.S. future flyer would soar into space 


the plane could boost travel and com- 
merce between the U.S. and the Pacific 
Rim countries, hence the name Orient 
Express. But aerospace-industry execu- 
tives are divided on the odds of commer- 
cial success. One engineer at McDonnell 
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The British jet would have Rolls-Royce engines 
HOTOL may cost $7 billion before takeoff. 





Douglas is almost contemptuous of the 
idea. “This is Tom Swift stuff,” he says, 
referring to the adventurous hero of a se- 
ries of children’s books. Ben Rich, presi- 
dent of Lockheed’s advanced aeronautics 
subsidiary, is much more optimistic. Says 
he: “Routine hypersonic flights between 
nations will be a reality by the end of this 
century.” No one knows how much it 
would cost to fly on the Orient Express, 


but some Wall Street aviation experts 


speculate that a one-way ticket from New 
York to London might carry a price tag of 
between $3,000 and $4,000. A seat on the 
Concorde now costs $2,500 on that route. 








Even the skeptics at aerospace firms 
want their companies to share in the re- 
search and development contracts that 
will be doled out by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration and 
the Pentagon, the agencies that will fi- 
nance the Orient Express. Within the 
next five years alone, the Government 
could spend as much as $600 million on 
space-plane research. Boeing, Lockheed 
and McDonnell Douglas are among the 
top contenders to build the hypersonic 
plane, since they have been the leading 
U.S. manufacturers of commercial jets. 
Rockwell is another strong candidate be- 
cause it built the space shuttle. General 
Electric and the Pratt & Whitney division 
of United Technol- 
ogies will compete to 
develop the plane’s 
engine. To get the space- 
craft into orbit might take as much 
as $20 billion. Says Laurence Lytton, who 
follows the aerospace industry for the 
Drexel Burnham Lambert investment 
firm: “The only way this is going to fly is if 
the Government picks up the tab.” 

Britain’s HOTOL is being designed by 
British Aerospace, and the government 
will provide $4 million over the next two 
years for research. Rolls-Royce is work- 
ing on the engines, which will have to be 
as revolutionary as the ones envisioned 
for the Orient Express. Says Trevor Nash, 
a company spokesman: “We are moving 
from the drawing board. The next step is 
to prove that it will work.” 

When the research is complete, Brit- 
ish Aerospace will try to obtain as much 


the European Space Agency. The jet 

could then be airborne in the 

late 1990s. Initially, it would 

be used to launch satellites, 

but it could even- 

tually transport up 
to 70 passengers. 

The Son of 
Concorde may have the strongest hopes of 
becoming commercially viable, with its 
200-passenger capacity. But it cannot be 
built until Aérospatiale finds partners to 
help pay for development costs, which 
could total $4 billion. 

The economics of the original Con- 
corde will be a sobering reminder of the 
financial risks of developing supersonic 
transports. Britain and France, which 
jointly built the Concorde and started 
commercial flights in 1976, have not come 
close to recovering their $4.3 billion in 
start-up costs. Revenues from the Con- 
corde did not even cover operating costs 
until 1983. Aerospace manufacturers also 
recall that in 1971 U.S. funding for 
supersonic-jet research was abruptly cut 
off by Congress. The development of hy- 
personic transports may have important 
military applications, but the planes’ 
commercial benefits are still very much in 
doubt. ~~ By Barbara Rudolph. Reported by 
Thomas McCarroll/New York and Bruce van 
Voorst/Washington 


si $7 billion in development funds from 
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The Right Focus 


Competition for a pioneer 





1° recent years, the makers of home 
photography equipment have had few 
triumphs to put in their picture albums. 
Sales of once promising products like 
disk-film cameras have been lackluster, 
and videotape recorders have become 
strong competitors for the consumer dol- 
lar. Against this dim background, Minol- 
ta has been a bright performer. The Japa- 
nese firm’s Maxxum, which focuses 
automatically and sells for about $350 
with a basic lens, has turned Minolta (est. 
fiscal-1985 sales: $975 million) into the 
No. | producer of 35-mm single-lens re- 
flex (reflected-image) cameras, which ac- 
count for a third of the worldwide camera 
market. “This is one of those epochmak- 
ing products that come out once in a de- 
cade,” says Motohiko Kimura, director of 
research and information for the Japan 
Camera Industry Association. 
Consumers have long been able to buy 
inexpensive point-and-shoot cameras, but 
the Maxxum was the first fully automated 
single-lens reflex product to enable people 
to take high-quality 35-mm pictures with 
high-technology ease. Now the year-old 
Maxxum is attracting rivals. Last week 
Nippon Kogaku (est. fiscal-1985 sales: 
$940 million), the maker of Nikon, be- 
came the first firm to announce a compa- 
rable alternative to Minolta’s pioneering 
model. Like the Maxxum, the Nikon 
N2020 will use two microchips and a tiny 
motor inside the camera to focus auto- 
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w, Mom, I feel awful! Can I stay home from school?” 
In the old days, mothers could indulge plaints of colds 





President Tashima with a high-tech Maxxum 
Nikon's model requires no special lenses. 
matically. The camera, which will be 
priced at about $460 for the body alone 
when it arrives in U.S. stores in April, will 


| include an optional converter to make it 
| compatible with the company’s existing 


line of 35-mm lenses, some 15 million of 
which have been sold. The Maxxum, by 
contrast, requires a special set of lenses. 
Minolta seemed unperturbed by the 
Nikon announcement. Said Minolta Pres- 
ident Hideo Tashima: “Nikon’s move is 
welcomed, although we expect the com- 
petition will intensify. The pie will grow 
bigger if everyone takes part.” The field in 
fact may soon grow crowded. Canon, Ja- 
pan’s largest camera maker, is expected 


=| are readying their own versions. | 





| popular with professional photographers. 





to introduce a similar 35-mm model later 
this year. Experts say Olympus and Ricoh 


Minolta’s head start could prove hard 
to overcome. “They have a lot of momen- 
tum,” says Eugene Glazer, a photo-indus- 
try specialist for the Dean Witter Reyn- 
olds investment firm. Spurred by the 
Maxxum, Minolta’s profits jumped al- 
most 60% in the first half of fiscal 1985, 
to $28.5 million. The price of Minolta 
shares, which are traded on the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange, has increased about 60% 
since January 1985. Minolta closed last 
week at $4.82 a share. 

The Maxxum appeals to a wide range 
of picture takers, from bird watchers to 
parents who do not want to miss Junior’s 
first step as they try to focus the camera. 
Whatever the attraction, many dealers 
have had to struggle to meet the demand. 
“We can’t keep enough Maxxums in 
stock,”” says Michael Schreiber, a sales- 
man for Bel Air Camera in Los Angeles 

An advanced version of the Maxxum, 
introduced last summer for about $450, is 





“Tam 100% convinced that this will be 
a trendsetter,” said Kishin Shinoyama, 
whose photos of actresses and models 
have appeared in leading Japanese maga- 
zines. “There will be a new generation of 
shutterbugs who will grow up with the 
idea that high-quality cameras can focus 
automatically.” Thanks largely to the 
Maxxum, professionals and amateurs 
alike are already beginning to develop 


that notion. — By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Wilmer Ames Jr./New York and 
Yukinori Ishikawa/Tokyo 
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and other minor ills with plenty of chicken soup and TLC. 
But in an era of two-income families, few parents can afford 
to skip work every time Junior comes down with a real or 
imaginary malady. This dilemma has spawned a new type of 
day-care facility for children with mild illnesses. More than 
three dozen of these so-called sniffle centers have opened for 
business around the U.S., often bearing names right out of 
A.A. Milne, like Wheezles and Sneezles in Berkeley. 

Some sniffle centers employ nurses or other medically 
trained personnel who know how to treat illnesses and keep 
them from spreading. Chicken Soup, a nonprofit center that 
opened in Minneapolis last October, separates children into 
the Sniffies Room for colds, the Popsicle Room for stomach 
flu and the Polka Dot Room for chicken pox. 

Parents are enthusiastic about the centers. Says Barbara 
Segal, a sales assistant for a stock brokerage, who takes her 
four-year-old son Stephen to North Miami Beach’s new Snif- 
fles 'n Sneezes: “The hardest thing for a working mother is to 
take time off. Last time my son got sick at school, I had to 
take him back to the office with me.” 

The centers vary widely in price, but most cost far less 
than a private nurse, who might charge $20 an hour. Califor- 
nia’s San Juan Bautista Child Development Center, which 
gets financial help from United Way and the city of San Jose, 
has fees ranging from nothing to $20 a day, depending on the 














Pampering is standard procedure at a center in San Jose 


parents’ income. Sniffles Medical Day Care Center in subur- 
ban Minneapolis, which serves an affluent clientele, charges 
$9 an hour. 

Most of the facilities are open year-round, but Berkeley's 
Wheezles and Sneezles closes during the summer. Reason: 
when school is out and the weather is nice, business falls off 
dramatically. 
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Sunny Days for Flower Sales 


Any time seems to be a fine time to buy a fragrant bouquet 





alentine’s Day has always sent love- 

birds flocking to the florist. Right af- 
ter Cupid’s departure, though, flower 
sales used to shrivel up. No longer, Flow- 
ers, Once an ornament reserved for spe- 
cial occasions, have become a year-round 
staple on many shopping lists. Now, no 
better reason for buying a bouquet is 
needed than that the sun is shining, or 
that the sun is not shining. Sandy Taylor, 
owner of Plaza Florist & Gifts in Urban- 
dale, Iowa, has noticed the trend. Says 
she: “Lots of people buy flowers on the 
way home from work. When we sign the 
card we ask, ‘For what occasion?’ They 
say, ‘No occasion.’ ” 

Business has blossomed for dealers in 
floral products in recent years. U.S. retail PN ‘ 
sales of cut flowers have increased from i aS TPN : 
$2.9 billion in 1981 to $3.7 billion in 1985, Blossoms in the aisles at a Kroger in Atlanta 
Revenues for FTD, the long- 
distance delivery network, 
have been growing by more 
than 10% annually, reaching 
$551 million in 1985. 

For many consumers, 
buying flowers is no more of 
an extravagance than buying 
a loaf of bread. John Culbreth, 
who works in Atlanta’s bu- 
reau of recreation, picks up 
some fresh-cut varieties while 
he does his shopping at the 
DeKalb County farmers’ mar- 
ket. Says he: “I don’t know the 
names of what I’m buying. I 
just know how they look.” 
People are buying flowers to 
decorate their homes, bright- 
















Chicago financial analyst, 
sent flowers to a college friend who had 
failed a test. 

One reason flowers are selling fast is 
that they are now available in so many ne 4 : 
places besides traditional florist shops. . 4 
They are sprouting in grocery stores, in 
malls, on street corners. The Cincinnati- 
based Kroger chain has put flower sec- 
tions in almost 60% of its 1,351 supermar- 
kets. At the Apache mall in Rochester, 
Minn., Bachman’s, a prominent Minneso- | 
ta florist, runs a row of well-stocked ki- 
osks called the European Flower Mar- 
kets, where customers can shop without | 
passing through any doors. And in Mi- 
ami, New York and other cities, traffic- 
dodging vendors hawk $2 bunches to mo- 
torists who are willing to roll down their 
windows. 

This wide availability triggers im- 
| pulse buying. Says Flor Deleo, president 
of the Miami Flower Exchange: “You 
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walk into a supermarket, see the flowers, Vereen : 
and they're attractive and inexpensive. | Sidewalk vendor near San Francisco Bay 


You grab a bottle of wine for $2.99. | Shops are sprouting in unusual places. | 
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en up their offices or cheer up aN ~ : E major suppliers. From Hawaii 
pals. Michael Goldberg, a _ A floral extravaganza inside the Apache mall in Rochester, Minn. and the Caribbean come tropi- | 


| South's warehouse. The next morning at 6 





What’s $2.99 more for a nice bouquet 
of flowers?” Trying to cash in on im- 
pulse purchases, 7-Eleven convenience 
stores in South Florida sell single long- 
stemmed roses alongside the soft drinks 
and beer 

The growth in the number of custom- 
ers who buy flowers frequently has given 
rise to a new type of store. So-called stem 
or bucket shops let the buyer be the florist. 
Each fresh-cut variety is put in a vase, and 
customers are left to create their own ar- 
rangements. Florist Gwen Moore has 
opened two bucket shops called the Blos- 
som Broker in suburban Denver. Says she: 
“People can walk right into the cooler and 
do their own thing.” 

Florists are cultivating all types of 
consumers, but they are especially en- 
couraging women, who are used to receiv- 
ing flowers, to give them to men. FTD 
created TV commercials in which Merlin | 
Olsen, a former Los Angeles Rams defen- 
sive tackle, talks about the joys of re- 
ceiving bouquets. Florists say Olsen’s ma- 
cho image helps get across the idea that 
real men like posies. Says 
Kristi Stevens, who runs a 
Brentwood, Calif., shop called 
the Flowers That Bloom in 
the Spring Tra-La: “We're 
seeing women sending flowers 
to men to thank them for a 
date.” 

Demand for exotic foreign 
flowers is also budding. They 
accounted for an estimated 
$240 million in sales during 
1985. The most popular source 
is the Netherlands, which ex- 
ports about $100 million worth 
of tulips, freesias, lilies, al- 
stroemerias and other variet- 
ies to the U.S. each year. Co- 
lombia and Israel are also 
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cal strains such as orchids, he- 
liconias, proteas and banana flowers. 

A_ well-oiled distribution network 
guarantees that even varieties from far- 
flung places are on store shelves within 24 
to 72 hours after picking. Armando Goen- 
aga, president of the South Flower Mar- 
ket in Manhattan, employs people who 
buy flowers at a weekly auction in Aals- 
meer, the Netherlands. The produce is 
packed the day of the auction and flown 
out on a KLM freight jet that night. The 
plane flies nonstop to New York’s John F. 
Kennedy Airport, and the flowers are 
transported in refrigerated trucks to 


the flowers are trucked to South’s stores, 
where workers cut the stems and put them 
on display 

The flower-distribution pipelines will 
be particularly busy this week. In addition 
to all the new reasons people have for buy- 
ing bouquets, flowers are still a classy way 
to profess true love. —y Gordon M. Henry. 
Reported by Betsy Kraft/Chicago and Robert C. 
Wurmstedt/Denver, with other bureaus 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 


© Philip Morns inc. 1986 


10 mg“tar,” 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Feb:85 


Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 








Escape con 


If look-alike “sports cars” are just 
not your speed, the new Mitsubishi 
Starion ESI-R is definitely for you. 

Turn the key. And turn loose 176 
horses from Starion’s 2.6 liter inter- 
cooled, turbocharged MCA-Jet™ 
engine. Coupled with Mitsubishi's 
oi ©) Md wl (=03 10) 0) (0°=1|\VM@xe)a)(f@)|(-0 m0 l=) 
Injection. Harnessed by asmooth 


5-speed manual overdrive transmis- or too. Bo race Car sté 


sion and limited slip differential. And 
Starion ESI-R packs a wicked punch: 
0-50 mph in 5.5 seconds: Muscle 
that’s balanced by Starion’s huge 
power-assisted, 4-wheel ventilated | 
disc brakes with Rear Brake Lock-up 
Control System” 

The Mitsubishi Starion ESI-R has 
the look and feel of a serious spol 
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1986 Mitsubishi Bievetee ESL-Rt 


*Source: Car & Driver Magazine tests. Call 1-800-44 


700 for your nearest Mitsubishi Motors Dealer. © 1985 Mitsubishi Motor Sales of America, Inc 
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ormity Fast. 


spoke, 16"aluminum alloy wheels 
and high performance 205/55VR 


16 tires, front, and 225/50VR 16, rear. 


Fully independent strut-type suspen- 
sion with anti-dive geometry and 
gas-filled shocks that lets you feel tats) 
road. Unlike many “sports cars” 
: the Sianion- ESR has not gone soft. 
| oes ept inside. Articulated seats 
ailable in genuine leather. Aircraft- 








akes you where you want to be: 


inspired cockpit design with precise, 
full analog instrumentation. And 
stereo controls are moe in he 
leather-wrapped ion ESER Whe 
Mitsuba Starion oe 
at what | pe ®) ues 
You dont see a sports cals 
like this every day. With so few 
available, you probably won't. 
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For a lot of kids it’s a dead end.” 


“The Boys Club gives kids a better place to 
go. A place where they can learn about things 
like citizenship and leadership. A place where 
they can build character and learn what it takes 
to make something of their lives. And they learn 
it from people who care. 


“Today, 1,100 Clubs serve over a million kids. 
They give them the chance to beat the streets. 
And it works. | know. | was a Boys Club kid. 
And | still am. 

“Support your local Boys Club. The Club that 
beats the streets could use a hand.” 


BOYS CLUB 


The Club that beats the streets. 








Chicagos Earliest Late Report 
THE NINE O’CLOCK NEWS 


Rick Rosenthal Pat Harvey 


WGN-TV 
Chicago’s Very Own 


A Tribune Broadcasting Station 


























ROBERT KLIESMET: 
President, International 
Union of Police Associa- 
tions, AFL-CIO; Retired 
Police Officer; Author; 
Father; Member of the 
National Rifle Association 


“This is a riot gun. My 29 
years in law enforcement have 
convinced me it’s an important psychological 
weapon. Its presence inspires cooperation, 
which makes police and citizens safer. The 
NRA joined police groups across the country 
to get shotguns allowed in patrol vehicles. 


“Now we're fighting to get the Firearms Own- 
ers Protection Act passed. It makes federal 
gun law more enforceable and helps protect 
honest citizens. For example, its mandatory 
sentencing provision assures society that 


convicted gun-packing criminals will be behind 
bars. Like shotguns, that makes both the 
police and the public safer. 


“I know some police organization leaders say 
they oppose the Act. Well, politicians come and 
go. But the front line officer faces unknown 
dangers every day. Our union represents thou- 
sands of rank and file police and I think the 
vast majority of them support this legislation. 
They know criminals will get guns whether 
we regulate them or not. Anyone who thinks a 
law will change that is a fool. Police want gun 
laws that protect law-abiding citizens and 
punish lawbreakers. This Act does both. 


“I remember facing four thugs alone at 2 a.m. in 
a tough neighborhood. A resident opened his door 
and said, ‘Officer, if you need help I'll get my gun: 
Of course I said no. You can't measure the value 
of that relationship between officers and their 
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More than 10,000 NRA-trained police firearms instructors have taught hundreds of thousands of 
police officers in the safe and efficient use of firearms. If you would like more information 
about the Firearms Owners Protection Act, or about NRA membership, write to G. Ray Arnett, 
Executive Vice President, P.O. Box 37484, Dept. RK-27, Washington, D.C. 20013. 
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Business Notes 





Crocker Boards the Stagecoach 


Founded soon after the Gold Rush of 1849, Wells Fargo is 
California’s oldest bank. Last week the San Francisco company, 
which still uses its familiar stagecoach symbol, scooped up some 
glittering gold dust when it agreed to pay Britain’s Midland 
Bank $1.08 billion for Crocker National, another San Francisco 
bank. If the deal goes through, the combination of Wells Fargo 
(1985 assets: $29.4 billion) and Crocker will be the largest bank- 
ing merger in US. history. The agreement ended six months of 
secret negotiations between Wells Fargo and Midland execu- 
tives. No one at Crocker had known that a deal was in the works. 

Midland bought controlling interest in Crocker in 1981. 
Shortly thereafter, Crocker began losing money because of 
shaky loans, but Midland reorganized the California bank and 
helped it earn a profit of $38 million in 1985. Midland was will- 
ing to sell Crocker because better profit opportunities are be- 
coming available in Britain as the government of Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher deregulates the country’s financial markets. 
For that reason, Midland decided that it made more sense to de- 
ploy its resources at home rather than continue a long-distance 
relationship with Crocker. 





A Whiz Kid’s Windfall 


During the record-smash- 
ing Wall Street rally that start- 
ed last fall, even the long-mori- 
bund technology stocks have 
come back to life. Since Octo- 
ber, according to the California 
Technology Stock Letter, shares 
in its index of 30 high-tech 
companies have climbed about 
22%. Cashing in on that mar- 
ket strength, Microsoft, the sec- 
ond-largest independent manufacturer of computer software 
(1985 revenues: $163 million), announced last week that it will 
make an initial public offering of 2.5 million shares in March. 
The Bellevue, Wash., company hopes to garner $16 to $19 for 
each share. Microsoft may serve as a bellwether of the high-tech 
recovery. Says Michael Murphy, editor of the California letter: 
“If Microsoft can successfully go public, it will probably open up 
the window for a lot of technology companies.” 

The offering will enrich Chairman William Gates, 30, the 
boy wonder who dropped his undergraduate studies at Harvard 
in 1975 to help start Microsoft, which produces best-selling busi- 
ness software for IBM and Apple personal computers as well as 
the popular computer game Flight Simulator. If the stock goes 
for $19, his 45% holding in Microsoft will be worth $211 million. 








Gates: Who needs Harvard? 





CURRENCIES 
Canadian Rescue Mission 


Canadian tourists were suddenly thinking twice about vaca- 
tions to Florida, while Americans were packing up for ski trips to 
the Laurentians, north of Montreal. Reason: the continuing de- 
cline of the Canadian dollar, which early last week fell below 70 
American cents for the first time and hit a low point of 69.24¢ on 
Tuesday. Alarmed by the drop, the government-owned Bank of 
Canada intervened heavily in the currency markets, spending 
US. dollars to buy Canadian dollars in an effort to increase their 
value. By week’s end Canada’s dollar was back up to 71.07¢. 

The current weakness of the Canadian currency, which was 
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worth 81¢ as recently as 1983, is somewhat enigmatic. The econ- 
omy is growing at a healthy 4% annual pace, and inflation is 
only 4%. Falling oil prices may be one cause of the dollar's dip, 
but petroleum accounts for only about 5% of Canada’s merchan- 
dise export revenues. Probably more damaging is the govern- 
ment’s deficit, which was about $34 billion (Canadian) last year. 
To strengthen the dollar significantly, says Ben Gestrin, vice 
president of the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce, the gov- 
ernment must prove that it will “pull its socks up.” Translation: 
cut spending. 


GOVERNMENT 


Smoking Out Tax Dodgers 


One taxpayer wrote out a check for 
$2.5 million. Another showed up at a 
Manhattan tax office to pay a bill total- 
ing l¢, and demanded a receipt. No few- 
er than 95,000 New York State tax 
dodgers, including doctors, lawyers, sci- 
entists and schoolteachers, have come 
out of hiding since Nov. 1, when the 
State started an amnesty program in 
which people could pay overdue taxes 
voluntarily without suffering penalties 
or being subject to prosecution. The 
grace period ended Jan. 31, and the state 
announced last week that it had raked in $245 million. That was 
more than any of 17 other states, from California to Massachu- 
setts, has collected through similar programs in recent years. 
Elated New York officials suggested that a national amnesty 
campaign might help cut the federal budget deficit. 

New York’s program worked so well because it carried a big 
stick: the Omnibus Tax Equity and Enforcement Act. Passed by 
the state legislature last April, the bill raised penalties for many 
kinds of tax evasion and strengthened enforcement. On Feb. 1, 
the state began to get tough. Says New York Tax Commissioner 
Roderick Chu: “It’s open season on tax cheats now.” 








The message was clear 


Bright Ideas for the Laundry 


Doing the laundry is not as simple as it used to be. Many 
modern washers and dryers have enough time, temperature and 
fabric settings to confuse a test pilot. The buttons and dials can 
be especially daunting for people with poor vision, including 
many of the elderly, and Spanish-speaking Americans, some of 
whom cannot read English. Now Whirlpool, noting that the U.S. 


population includes some 28 million people over the age of 65 | 


and about 18 million Hispanics, has become the first major U.S. 
appliance manufacturer to introduce a line of washers and dry- 
ers designed for those large groups of consumers. 

Some of the new models feature Spanish-language controls 
and instructions. Others have oversize knobs and large-type in- 
structions for those with poor eyesight, For blind customers, a 
Braille operating manual and a Braille overlay that easily snaps 
onto the control panel of the machines are available. All of the 
machines are simple push-but- 
ton models with no fancy elec- 
tronic controls. 

The new Whirlpool line is 
now being shipped to show- 
rooms. The company thinks 
that the easy-to-use washers 
and dryers are both a public 
service and a promising source 
of profits. 





Large type makes washday easier 
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Religion 





Power, Glory 
—And Politics 


Right-wing preachers dominate the dial 


t was part political caucus, part camp 
meeting, part trade show—and all 
barn burner. As the crowds of 4,000 
milled through the Sheraton Wash- 
ington Hotel in the nation’s capital last 
week, Gospel singers crooned, video- 
equipment salesmen hawked their wares, 
and media consultants prowled the meet- 
ing rooms for new talent. Dozens of Sena- 
tors and Congressmen made it their busi- 
ness to turn out for the cameras and lights, 
| cementing alliances and buffing up im- 
| ages. Jeane Kirkpatrick and Jesse Jack- 
son were there. President Reagan, appro- 

priately, sent a message on videotape. 
The occasion was the convention of 








Robertson in Washington last week 


the National Religious Broadcasters. This 
is a group whose most resonant names 
and recognizable faces—are the televan- 
gelists, the stars of the electronic church, 
the pastors of “Pray TV.” And at one ses- 
sion after another, cheered on by such 
honored elders of the field as Billy Gra- 
ham and Oral Roberts, these powerhouse 
preachers strutted their stuff. Jimmy 
Swaggart roared that the Supreme Court 
is “an institution damned by God AI- 
mighty” for allowing abortions, Jerry Fal- 
well argued that “theologically, any 
Christian has to support Israel, simply be- 
cause Jesus said to.” Even White House 
Communications Director Patrick Bu- 
chanan drew audience cries of “Amen!” 
and “Praise the Lord!” when he exhorted 
Republicans to “tap into the spiritual re- 
vival that is going in the country.” 

If Buchanan sounded downright 


evangelical for a politician, one evangelist 
in particular sounded mighty like a politi- 
cian. He was Marion Gordon (‘Pat’) 
Robertson, 55, head of the Christian 
Broadcasting Network and a fixture on 
CBN’s four-times-a-day The 700 Club 
Robertson, a Southern Baptist, has been 
transmitting signals that he might join the 
race for the Republican nomination to 
succeed Reagan. Political pros are uncer- 
tain how big a factor he could be in the 
primaries, let alone the convention, but 
they are convinced that he could energize 
the Christian right and siphon votes from 
other candidates. True believers are tin- 
gling at the prospect. As ROBERTSON IN 
1988 buttons blossomed, the amiable Vir- 
ginian took the N.R.B. platform to de- 
nounce the evils of abortion, homosexual- 
ity and school violence, all to be overcome 
by a flood tide of moral regeneration. “We 
are going to see a change in this nation,” 
he promised his listeners, “and you are 
going to be a part of it.” 

Perhaps they are already. Preachers 
like Robertson command audiences that 
form, if not a true Moral Majority, at least 
several potent and readily mobilized mi- 
norities. Robertson's following provides 
much of CBN’s $233 million annual in- 
come. In a year, viewers of The 700 Club 
log 4 million prayer calls to 4,500 vol- 
unteers manning telephone banks in 60 
counseling centers. Such motivated constit- 
uencies can—and do—bestow blessings 
aplenty, in the form of money and votes, 
upon candidates who win their favor 

The fact that a Robertson is even a po- 
tential candidate confirms the extraordi- 
nary power and influence amassed in the 
past decade by the shrewd, colorful head- 
liners of Gospel TV. While impressing 
some as shallow and vulgar popularizers 
they bring real inspiration and solace to 
others. Their past struggles in low-paid 
Gospel circuits bespeak a deep commit- 
ment, whatever skepticism might be 
aroused by their present enjoyment of 
stardom’s rewards. They have changed 
the face of television; they may be gradu- 
ally altering the very nature of American 
Christianity 

The Rev. Ben Armstrong, a Presby- 
terian conservative who has run the 
N.R.B. during two decades of astounding 
growth, boasts that his colleagues have 
“done what Ted Turner tried to do and 
Rupert Murdoch wants to do—create an 
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Taping The 700 Club with Co-Host Ben Kinchlow at 


alternative fourth network.” The video 
preachers are often bitter competitors be- 
hind their on-camera smiles, yet Arm- 
strong contends they constitute a network 
nonetheless, one defined by a shared 
viewpoint. To the dismay of more liberal 
Protestants, not to mention Roman Cath- 
olic and Jewish leaders, the people who 
have seized spiritual control of the tube 
are unremittingly Evangelical or Funda- 
mentalist. Four of the top stars are part of 
the Pentecostal movement, which empha- 
sizes the emotive and miraculous aspects 
of faith. Sunbelt churchianity is ubiqui- 
tous, and whenever there is a political tilt 
to the broadcasts—which is often—it is 
virtually always to the right 
Broadcasting’s Jesus network com- 
prises 200 local TV stations that have reli- 
gious formats (more than double the figure 
a year ago), 1,134 radio stations (up 91 from 
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Christian Broadcasting Network's state-of-the-art studios: using entertainment and new technology to find audiences 


regular viewers of the various shows. That 
nearly equals the membership of the 


| Preachers, says the Nielsen report shows 
a “much larger” audience than he and 


last year), freelance productions that pur- | 
ch time on general stations, and bur- 


geoning cable and satellite hookups that 
reach tens of millions of homes. The 
preachers’ fund raising, the stuff of jokes 
and sometimes of scandal, is prodigious 
According toa 1977 estimate by Television/ 
Radio Age, they spent $500 million to pur- 
chase TV and radio time a decade ago; to- 
day Armstrong figures the total is $1 billion, 
possibly $2 billion. That does not count oth- 
er expenses and the ambitious ancillary en- 
ses that most have launched 


here is furious debate over just 
how big the evangelists’ combined 
audience is, as well as where each 
ranks in the ratings individually 
A 1984 University of Pennsylvania survey 
| estimated that 13.3 million people, or 
6.2% of the national TV audience, are 
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United Methodist, Presbyterian and Epis- 
copal churches combined. A Nielsen sur- 
vey last year, desi to add cable data 
to the broadcast ratings, showed that 21% 
of the nation’s TV households tune in to 
Christian TV for at least six minutes in a 
week, and 40% for at least six minutes ina 
month. This adds up to 61 million Ameri- 
cans with at least minimal exposure. The 
survey counted viewers of only the ten 
biggest among 62 nationally syndicated 
shows. By this measure, Robertson, whose 
CBN commissioned the survey, is at least 
briefly onscreen monthly in 16.3 million 
homes and reaches 27 million Americans 

Sociologist Jeffrey Hadden of the 
University of Virginia, who was skeptical 
of religious broadcasters’ claims to big au- 
diences in his 1981 book Prime 


Time 


other experts had thought. The preachers, 
he now asserts, “have greater unrestricted 
access to media than any other interest 
group in America.” Powered by TV evan 
gelism, he predicts, the Christian right “is 
destined to become the major social 
movement in America” during the late 
20th century 

What accounts for the surprising im- 
pact of the televangelists? In part, show- 
biz flair: outsize personalities, sermons 
carefully shaped around themes that pull 
audience response, dramatic personal sto- 
ries of life-changing events, and toe-tap- 
ping music. But broader cultural forces 
are surely at work. “Everybody thinks the 
TV preacher is doing a number on peo- 
ple,” says Armstrong, “but it’s the viewer 











system.’’ People who hope TV Gospel will 
fade when today’s stars are gone, says 
Armstrong, “do not understand that the 
real key is grass-roots people, dying for 
personal religion and traditional values.” 


here is litthe doubt that many 
Americans are yearning for 
meaning and moral anchorage, 
which evangelical religion has ar- 
dently and successfully provided. Critics 
add that people find it easier to acquire 
simple answers to complex personal and 
social ills via television than to commit 
| themselves to solving real-life troubles 
| Among Pray TV’s top-rated figures: 
> Jimmy Swaggart, 50, is a brash, rafter- 
| ringing Pentecostal preacher and Gospel 
singer (his albums have sold 13 million 
copies) who preserves the old tent revival 
| style at his striking 7,000-seat Family 
| Worship Center outside Baton Rouge, La 
In his weekly one-hour broadcasts, he 
prowls the stage, sometimes breaking into 
excited jig steps, as he revs up perorations 
assailing Communism, Catholicism and 
“secular humanism,” the last of which he 
blames for abortion, pornography, AIDS 
and assorted social ills. He takes in $140 
million a year. The money pays for his 
weekly show (aired in 197 markets), his 
daily Bible study, and in 1984 enabled 
him to launch the Jimmy Swaggart Bible 
College, which drew 18,000 applications 
for 400 openings 
> Robert Schuller, 59, a bland-looking 
but calculatedly theatrical performer, 
presides over the vast, glittery Crystal Ca- 
thedral in Garden Grove, Calif. Finished 
| in 1980 at a cost of $18 million (paid 
| largely by viewer donations), the structure 
| serves as a dazzling stage set for Schuller’s 
weekly Hour of Power. The show, seen in 
169 cities, beats Swaggart in some audi- 
ence listings. Schuller’s TV budget is $37 
million a year, and the 10,000-member 
cathedral spends an additional $5.7 mil- 
lion on non-TV operations. The author of 
several inspirational best sellers, Schuller 
shook 10,000 hands in a weeklong Janu- 





Vice President Bush with Ally Jerry Falwell at a Liberty Federation rally 
Blessings aplenty for favored candidates 
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ary tour promoting his latest volume, an 


| upbeat rewrite of Jesus’ Beatitudes titled 





The Be-Happy Attitudes. Schuller is affili- 
ated with the mainline Reformed Church 
in America, as is his predecessor in hyper- 
optimism, Norman Vincent Peale 

> Jim Bakker (pronounced baker), 46, is 
the boyish-faced Pentecostal proprietor of 
the PTL (for People That Love or Praise 
the Lord) Network in Charlotte, N.C 
The network ranks second to Robertson’s 
CBN in Christian cable (13 million house- 
holds, 24 hours, all religion). The featured 
offering is the daily Jim and Tammy 
show, a variety-and-talk program with 
Bakker and his wife as hosts on an opu- 
lent, hacienda-style set with orchestra, 
singers and live audience. Bakker’s re- 
ceipts exceed $100 million a year. Much 
of the money is eaten up by his Heritage 
USA theme park, opened in 1978 near 
Fort Mill, S.C., and already the third-larg- 
est such attraction in the country, with 
nearly 5 million visitors a year. Unlike 
Walt Disney World and Disneyland, 
which rank ahead of it, Heritage USA 
charges no admission. The grandiose 
2,300-acre project, which is years away 
from completion, includes Bakker’s As- 
semblies of God church, a 500-room luxu- 
ry hotel, a mock turn-of-the-century mall 
with 25 boutiques under an artificial sky, 
and an amphitheater for staging passion 
plays and living Nativity spectacles 

> Jerry Falwell, 52, presides at the 
21,000-member Thomas Road Baptist 
Church in Lynchburg, Va., whose Sunday 
worship is seen in 172 markets. A Funda- 
mentalist of genial manner and granite 
opinions, he used his TV clout to launch 
Moral Majority, the influential conserva- 
tive political lobby. That 
group was subsumed last 
month under the new 
Liberty Federation, sig- 
naling Falwell’s  in- 
creased involvement in 
foreign affairs. He also 
runs Liberty University 
(7,000 students) in 








| Tammy and Jim Bakker on camera: “A cute little 


Lynchburg. The 1985 receipts of Falwell’s 
| ventures: $100 million. Last year he start- 
ed a Sunday-night call-in show on Ted 
| Turner's superstation, WTBS. Last month 
he purchased a cable hookup (rebaptized 
the Liberty Broadcasting Network) that 
reaches 1.5 million homes. It will run a 
new daily Falwell talk show 
> Oral Roberts, 68, of Tulsa, the century’s 
most famed faith healer, has a TV flock 
that helped build the 4,600-student Oral 
Roberts University and the 294-bed City 
of Faith hospital and research center. The 
City of Faith is rumored to be in financial 
Straits, but Roberts will divulge no details 
The overall budget of his enterprises re- 
portedly runs to $120 million. Roberts’ 











couple people felt good about watching” 


Sunday half-hour still appears in 192 mar- 
kets, but the “Prairie Tornado” is showing 
his age. The spotlight is shifting to a daily 
talk show inaugurated in 1984 to star Son 
and Heir Apparent Richard Roberts, 37 
Due for partial opening next July is Oral’s 
$14 million Healing Center, which 
will feature, among other attractions, a 
three-hour tour of animated films of Bible 
stories 

Dynamic and high-profile achievers 
every one, yet none of these preachers 
can compare to Robertson as a TV entre 
preneur. Robertson pioneered the first 


religious TV station, the first reli- 
gious network and the first Christian 
programming to use a talk-show format 





as well as a number of now widely imitat- 
ed viewer-response and fund-raising tech 
niques. He was also the first Christian 
broadcaster to sign up commercial spon- 
sors, a development that appears to be 
the trend of the 1980s. His 24-hour CBN 
network reaches 30 million subscribers 
making it not only the largest Christian 
cable operation but the fifth largest of any 
kind (No. | is ESPN, with 36.9 million 
subscribers) 

The CBN headquarters in Virginia 
Beach, Va., consists of three massive 
white pillared buildings where some 4,000 
Roberston employees work amid strict se 
curity (for example: coded cards to unlock 
doors). The buildings house not only stu 
dios but CBN University, which enrolls 
715 graduate students and is adding a law 
school acquired free from Oral Roberts 
University 

CBN’s viewership has tripled since 
1981, when Robertson switched from an 
all-religion schedule toa family entertain 
ment approach. combining Christian 
shows with wholesome reruns (Flipper 
Father Knows Best), westerns, old movies 
and game shows. Two weeks ago the net- 
work premiered CBN News Tonight, a reg 
ular evening newscast produced in Wash- 
ington, with special emphasis on right 
wing issues 


obertson’s spiritual hub is The 700 

Club, which runs without ads on 

the CBN cable system and also 

pays $20 million a year to appear 
on broadcast outlets in 185 cities. Hosted 
in low-key style on a living-room set by 
Robertson and Ben Kinchlow, who is 
black, the program has featured inter 
views with such guests as 
Anwar Sadat, F. Lee Bai- 
ley, Mr. T and the last 
three U.S. Presidents, in 
lerspersed with inspira- 
tional film clips and re 
ports in TV-magazine 
format. Robertson's po 
litical commentary is also 


a staple, whether on domestic issues like 
abortion (“We are offering up 1 millior 
babies a year upon the altar of sensuality 
and selfishness”) or international topics 
like the Nicaraguan contras. (The U.S 


has “a moral obligation Robertson 





maintains, to support “freedom fighters 
who battle “satanic” Communism 
During the programs, 800 numbers 








continually flash onscreen, encouraging 
viewers to phone in their requests, com- 
ments, prayers or pledges. (The show's 
name derives from an early crisis when, in 
order to stay on the air, it needed 700 do 
nors to send $10 a month.) CBN just passed 
American Airlines as the nation’s heavi 
est user of WATS telephone lines. On-cam- 
era operators take the messages, some- 
lumes suggesting local help and often 
relaying news of miracle cures for Robert 
son and Kinchlow to pass along to the au 
dience. Kinchlow, 49, has known a mir 
acle or two himself. He was drifting and 
embittered until “Jesus changed me from 
the inside.” Now he is a CBN vice presi 
dent. One of Robertson’s four children 
Timothy, 31, is another 

Nowadays The 700 Club is increas 
ingly left in Kinchlow’s hands as Robert- 
son crisscrosses the country in the compa 
ny’s BAC One-Eleven jet. With his 
enterprises—and his political prospects 
building up momentum, Robertson has 





less time to spend with his wife Dede in a 
university-owned $420,000 mansion on 
the CBN campus. When he is home Rob 
ertson usually is awake al sunrise, studies 
the Bible for an hour, jogs two miles and 
perhaps takes a ride on one of his four 
horses before going to his studios. It is 
a country gentleman's life-style, which 
befits a blue-blooded Virginian who 
counts two Presidents, William Henry 
Harrison and Benjamin Harrison, in the 
family tree 

The son of longtime U.S. Senator A 
Willis Robertson, Pat grew up in Lexing 
ton, Va., and graduated Phi Beta Kappa 
from hometown Washington and Lee 
University. After a hitch as a Marine 





Rafter-ringing Pentecostalist Jimmy Swaggart at broadcasters’ meeting 


Son," he was told at his debut, “you ve got th 






























Standing Tall for Moral Principles 


Politics has long been a vital dimen- 
sion of the Rev. Pat Robertson's ministry. 
He applies his vision of scriptural truth to 
public concerns, and through his Chris- 
tian Broadcasting Network, he gets the 
message to a wide audience with vast 
fund-raising potential. Now he may try 
to parlay this base into a run for the Re- 
publican nomination for President. In an 
interview in Washington with TIME At- 
lanta Bureau Chief Joseph J. Kane, Rob- 
ertson explained at length how his theo- 
logical convictions shape his approach 
to domestic and international issues. 
Excerpts: 


On becoming a candidate. I think by 
the end of 1986 I will know a great deal 
more, certainly after the November 
elections and the Michigan caucuses. 
There are a number of people urging me 
to do this, especially those who think I 
would stand tall for certain moral prin- 
ciples in the country. Some of my good 
friends said, “You are much more valu- 
able right where you are.” Because with 
television there is access to people. But 
the other question is, Would the Gov- 
ernment as such choke off a moral re- 
newal if certain tendencies that have 
been evident in past Administrations 
were brought back? That is the issue. 
The only thing for me is, Where would 
God have me to serve? 


On physical and emotional healing. The 
Apostle Paul in / Corinthians 12 lists 
nine so-called charismata (manifesta- 
tions of God’s Spirit), and among them 
are the “word of wisdom” and a “word 
of knowledge.” This is a very quiet word, 
brought forth in the spirit of a human 
being dealing with a problem that some- 
body has that God cares about and 
wants to help. The first time that it hap- 
pened to me, I thought it was something 
I don’t really want to do. But I worked 
up my courage and mentioned what I 
felt was being spoken, and somebody 
called in and said that at that moment 
they had been gloriously healed. 

I have seen not just a few—I am talk- 
ing about tens of thousands—and we 
have medical verification, our TV crews 
taking their stories, interviewing their 
friends, and it is absolutely extraordi- 
nary. It is happening so frequently now 
that it seems to be an unusual blessing 
God has given tome. . . | have had on at 
least two occasions a spiritual insight into 
conditions, and people were helped in 15 
minutes on matters that could have taken 
a year of intensive counseling. 


On the “religious issue.” People are 
looking for someone with strong convic- 
tions. The primary characteristic of a 
President is the ability to lead, and I am 


perceived—give or take my shortcom- 
ings—as a strong leader who has vision 
and gets things done .. . I believe that 
just as Kennedy’s Catholicism was not a 
drawback after he explained his posi- 
tion, my earnest faith would ultimately 
be a plus rather than a negative. 


On Scripture and social issues. The 
Federal Government should not pro- 
mote initiatives which will disrupt and 
break up traditional families, and if 
there are policies currently in place do- 
ing that, then I believe those policies 
should be changed. The majority of the 
dislocation has come about through Su- 
preme Court and lower-court activism, 
and I believe that the courts have 





The prospective candidate 


usurped the legislative function to an 
alarming extent. The Constitution did 
not establish the courts as a supralegisla- 
ture that would dominate all other 
branches of Government. . . 

Much of welfare is perpetuating, es- 
pecially in the black community, a sense 
of dependency, a breakup of families. 
Something has got to be done to help 
bring these people to a sense of dignity 
and a sense of worth. The illiteracy 
rate in the black community is appall- 
ing, and the unemployment rate tracks 
the illiteracy rate, and over 50% 
of the births in the black community are 
to unmarried women. And those things 
have got to be addressed. It is the 
churches that could take the lead. It 
is not something Government can get 
involved in. 


On a balanced budget. The Bible says 
very cogently, “Do not forsake wisdom.” 
Deficit spending is neither left wing nor 
right wing; it is just stupid. Balanced 
budgets make sense . .. We are stealing 
the patrimony from our future genera- 
tions. This becomes immoral because 
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this is theft, now, of that which belongs 
to someone else . . . The Bible also says 
to stay out of debt, that people who are 
debtors are servants of their lenders. 


On defense and foreign policy. The 
Prophet Isaiah says we are supposed to 
lift the yoke of oppression. And I think 
whether it is economic oppression, civil 
rights oppression of minorities, oppres- 
sion against women or oppression 
against billions of people under Com- 
munist domination, there is a positive 
duty to at least assist people in their 
struggle for freedom. The Bible also 
says, “As much as life is in you, live at 
peace with all men.” No one in his right 
mind wants to go to war or begin war, 
certainly a nuclear war. The charge that 
Evangelicals are somehow trying to help 
God by bringing Armageddon shows to- 
tal misunderstanding of biblical truth. 
Pacifism is not biblical. We have to 
realize that we are dealing with a malev- 
olent power that over the last four dec- 


- ades has resulted in the death of 250 mil- 


lion human beings. There has never 
been a force in the history of the world 
that has been as vicious, as malevolent, 
and at its core, atheistic and desirous of 
destroying the liberties of people. I think 
that if we have the opportunity to assist 
these wars of liberation, as in Afghani- 
stan or Nicaragua or Angola, we should 
do that. We have no obligation to assist 
the enemies of the U.S. or the enemies of 
the Lord or the enemies of freedom. 


On conflict with the Soviets. I have felt 
that one day the Soviets or their satel- 
lites will invade Israel. I do not think the 
US. is going to go to war with the Sovi- 
ets over Israel. But we might be drawn 
into something. That is the most volatile 
area in the whole world, and if you read 
the Bible, it seems to be considered the 
center of the earth. If something were to 
happen, of course, the U.S. would come 
down on the side of the Israelis. 

I think that Soviet Russia is destined 
to fall, and I don’t think the US. has 
to go to war with them to see that hap- 
pen. It will continue to lose because the 
system violates basic human nature. It is 
for the benefit of an oligarchy of some 
250,000 leaders of the party. But if they 
begin a venture in the Middle East, as I 
read the Bible, God is going to bring it to 
pass, not America or anybody else. 

I think that freedom is breaking 
forth in the world. All the U.S. has to 
do is to stay strong and to stay the 
course. That is assuming we don’t fall 
from within with moral decay. If we 
have a spiritual renewal, which is ur- 
gently needed, there is no question that 
the long-term outlook for the USS. is 
very, very bright. We religious broad- 
casters are a symbol that a profound 
spiritual renewal is taking place in 
our country. 
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combat officer in Korea, he graduated 
from the Yale Law School, flunked the 
New York bar exam and was a partner in 
a small business. Then at age 26 he had a 
conversion experience (“At my desk in 
my Office, I leaned back in my chair and 
burst out laughing ... I had passed from 
death into life’) and entered the Biblical 
Seminary in New York City. 

Robertson's career took a dramatic 
turn in the late 1950s when he became an 
early convert to the Neopentecostal, or 
Charismatic, movement, which carried 
the beliefs of the older Pentecostal! de- 
nominations into more sedate main- 
stream churches and independent congre- 
gations. These groups believe in 
baptism in the Holy Spirit as a nec- 
essary follow-up to personal com- 
mitment to Jesus Christ. Typically, 
this experience follows the laying on 
of hands by believers who already 
have been Spirit-filled, and results in 
speaking in tongues, a form of pray- 
er language. Also emphasized are 
other Holy Spirit “gifts” mentioned 
in the New Testament, including 
faith healing. 

In his new enthusiasm, Robert- 
son felt God telling him to apply lit- 
erally the exhortation of Luke /2: 
33: “Sell your possessions, and give 
alms.” While Wife Dede was in 
Ohio nursing a sick brother, Robert- 
son sold virtually everything the 
couple owned and gave the money to 
the poor. According to Robertson's 
1972 autobiography, Shout It from 
the Housetops, the marriage went 
through a tense period before Dede 
showed “willingness to submit her- 
self to my spiritual headship.” 

After living as a church worker 
in a Brooklyn black ghetto, Robert- 
son eventually landed in Virginia's 
Tidewater with $70 in cash, an aged 
De Soto, and a vision of “claiming” a 
defunct UHF station for Jesus. The 
price (divinely ordained, as Robertson 
saw it): $37,000. WYAH went on the air in 
1961 with a weak signal, one camera, 
and a movie projector that frequently 
jammed. But America’s first Christian TV 
station was afloat, to be followed by others 
in Atlanta, Dallas and Boston. After over- 
coming struggles that Robertson attribut- 
ed to “satanic oppression,” the operation 
developed money-raising telethons and 
friendly talk shows. 





ven in CBN’s flourishing state to- 
day, fund raising is pervasive, as it 
is on all Gospel TV. Sometimes 
the pitch is blatant, as with Cali- 
fornia Neopentecostalist Paul Crouch, 51, 
operator of the all-religion Trinity Broad- 
casting Network (nine stations, 6 million 
cable homes, $35 million budget). He tells 
viewers that a widow has donated her life 
savings of $7,000 and comments, “Do you 
realize what an awesome responsibility it 
is for me to stand here and encourage peo- 
ple to literally give all they have to God? 











I'm either the biggest fool and idiot and 
con man in the world or else I'm plugged 
into heaven.” 

Preachers who purchase airtime fre- 
quently offer books, calendars, lapel pins 
and whatnot to those who phone or write 
in. Viewers requesting “premiums” often 
send checks, but the preachers’ real goal is 
to build a computerized name list for fu- 
ture direct-mail solicitation. One promi- 
nent evangelist, Oregon-based Hispanic 
Luis Palau, complains with some justifica- 
tion, “When you try to talk to somebody 
about Jesus Christ in America, they im- 
mediately think all you want is to get their 
name, address and ZIP code.” 


The mail volume at the warehouse- 
size depots maintained by top televange- 
lists is monumental. For instance, Billy 
Graham is notably discreet in asking for 
money, but after his telecasts 40,000 or 
50,000 letters a day come in to his Minne- 
apolis headquarters. Graham remains the 
leader in prime-time evangelism, confin- 


| ing himself to infrequent specials. Among 


last year’s productions was coverage of his 
pathbreaking preaching in Communist 
Hungary and Rumania. The 1985 cost for 
airtime and other TV expenses was 
$18,675,000, about a third of his overall 
budget. 

The world of Gospel TV has been 
rocked repeatedly by scandals, rumors, 
shake-ups, and reports of high-living 
preachers, which obscure the fact that 
many in the field have only modest per- 
sonal incomes. An inveterate financial se- 
crecy exacerbates the air of suspicion. Ina 
move designed to allay donor skepticism 
and head off possible Government inter- 
vention, leaders of nondenominational 














ministries in 1979 formed the Evangelical 
Council for Financial Responsibility. The 
council certifies that its associated fund 
seekers fulfill a simple code of ethics. But 
of the seven major TV ministers, only 
Graham and Bakker are members. 

Like the old-time revivalists to whom 
they are the natural successors—George 
Whitefield, Charles Finney, Dwight L. 
Moody, Billy Sunday—today’s televange- 
lists tend to be mavericks, outside of de- 
nominational control and_ resourceful 
about using entertainment and new tech- 
nology to find their audiences. When ra- 
dio was born, the early networks want- 
ed no part of troublesome evangelists. 
They encouraged stations to donate 
time for network shows produced 
in cooperation with the liberal Fed- 
eral (later National) Council of 
Churches, as well as Catholic and 
Jewish agencies. In early TV, too, 
the networks continued to give tra- 
ditional denominations free time, in 
effect confining the conservative 
evangelists to weak “dollar a holler” 
stations. As late as 1959 the evange- 
lists accounted for only half the reli- 
gious airtime. By 1980 they had 
achieved a virtual monopoly. 

What caused the radical turn- 
about? Primarily, mainline religion 
violated the first commandment of 
TV: Thou shalt not bore. The shows 
avoided not only Gospel appeals but 
personalities, a necessity on an en- 
tertainment-oriented medium. The 
only galvanizing religious figure to 
emerge in weekly prime time, Cath- 
olic Bishop Fulton Sheen, was spon- 
sored by the Admiral Corp., not by 
his church. Another factor: the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
decided to give equal “public ser- 
vice” credit to paid religion and free- 
time shows. Stations were eager to 

ell time and increase profits, and 
the Evangelicals were ready. Their 
40 years in the paid-time wilderness 
turned out to be a boon. Additional UHF 
and cable outlets became available to 
them. Videotaping facilitated cheap pro- 
duction and distribution. The computer 
brought magical mass fund raising. 

Then there was the unmistakable dy- 
namism of the preachers themselves. 
Graham caused such a sensation that his 
1950 advent on ABC radio was fore- 
ordained. He made his TV debut the fol- 
lowing year. Weekly shows, the basic unit 
of TV programming, did not begin until 
traveling Revivalist Rex Humbard hap- 
pened by a crowd gazing into an Akron 
department-store window. Fashion show? 
Puppets? No, a TV set. By 1953 Humbard 
was telecasting services weekly and in 
1958 opened the splashy, 5,000-seat Ca- 
thedral of Tomorrow, the first church de- 
signed to be a TV studio. In 1955, at Hum- 
bard's urging, Oral Roberts began 
telecasting weekly films of himself plac- 
ing healing hands upon lines of suppli- 
cants in sweat-drenched tent revivals. 
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The nation was thrilled, or aghast, to 
watch hard-core Pentecostalism in the 
living room. Roberts, a Bible college 
dropout, was able to fold the tent and 
open his university off the proceeds. 

Soon after Pat Robertson’s station 
went on the air in 1961, he hired Jim and 
Tammy Bakker, who were working the 
revival circuit, to run a children’s show. 
Bakker later devised and helped host 
what became The 700 Club. Eventually 
Bakker left Robertson and helped Paul 
Crouch launch the Trinity network, then 
moved to Charlotte in 1974 and became 
the head of the PTL network. Bakker thus 
had a hand in developing the three origi- 
nal Christian networks. 

Tammy was no great singer, and Jim 
no penetrating interviewer, but their TV 
ascent was rapid. Says their avuncular an- 
nouncer, Henry Harrison: “They were 
just a cute little couple that people felt 
good about watching.” Soon Bakker was 
giddily expanding religious and charita- 





ble works at home and abroad, though 
shunning politics. 

PTL finances have suffered continual 
ups and downs. In 1979, after the Char- 
lotte Observer charged that money osten- 
sibly raised for overseas work was divert- 
ed to expenses at home, the FCC held 
preliminary hearings on stripping 
Bakker’s license to a TV station in Can- 
ton, Ohio, then let him sell it to Anti- 
Communist Crusader Billy James Hargis. 
Last month the Observer asserted that, 
during the FCC deliberations, former PTI 
executives had testified the Bakkers used 
donations to buy a sports car, a houseboat, 
a mink coat and other personal perks. 
Seething, Bakker produced documents to 
rebut the accusations and called them a 
plot to “destroy us.” But he does live well, 
even as he pleads poverty on the air and 
lays off some 500 employees (as he did 
weeks ago). He tools around in a Mer- 
cedes, and he and Tammy have a 
$449,000 retreat in Palm Springs. 











building his network, Robert H. Schuller 
decided to start telecasts from California's 
first drive-in church, which he had found- 
ed in Garden Grove. His optimistic Chris- 


tianity won a ready audience, and the | 


church boomed. Emboldened by a nation- 
wide fund base, Schuller opened the Crys- 
tal Cathedral in 1980. U.S. Christendom 
had never seen the like. Designed by Ar- 
chitects Philip Johnson and John Burgee, 
it has a 128-ft.-high network of white steel 
trusses supporting more than 10,000 sil- 
vered panes of glass, which diffuse an ef- 
fulgence of brilliant daylight. Sunday 
mornings at the cathedral have more the 
feel of sporting events or variety hours 
than worship services. Gold-jacketed at- 
tendants guide cars in the parking lot. In- 
side, caged canaries chirp and camera- 
toling tourists click away through 
worship. As the service begins, 90-ft. 
doors open to reveal twelve fountains, one 
for each apostle, and an I1-ft. by 15-ft. 
Jumbotron video screen, so the back pews 


Mother Angelica, Catholicism’s top producer, with Eternal Word satellite dish in Alabama 
In a $1 billion business, a minor role for the mainline churches. 





can catch the preacher's every gesture. 

Schuller’s sermons, taxing to neither 
spirit nor intellect, owe as much to psy- 
chology as to Scripture. They are pep- 
pered with greeting-card aphorisms for 
seekers of happiness and self-esteem. 
“Coping and hoping.” “Turn your scars 
into stars.” The cross is “a minus turned 
into a plus.” Beyond that, his crystalline 
Gospel aims at a historic shift, purging 
Christendom of what Schuller sees as cen- 
turies of ensnarement in negative think- 
ing. By preaching sin and judgment, he 
argues, the clergy “can be, quite acciden- 
tally and unintentionally, but neverthe- 
less a destructive influence in the human 
personality and human life.” Schuller gets 
no salary and lives off book and tape roy- 
alties and speaking fees; he lives in a re- 
stored farmhouse on 2.5 acres, complete 
with waterfall. 

Jimmy Swaggart went on TV three 
years after Schuller and claimed his first 


| No. I rating by 1982. Not that Swaggart 
Four years before Bakker began 


was unknown in the South. He had long 
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been a radio preacher and top country- 
Gospel singer (his cousin is Rocker Jerry 
Lee Lewis). The son of an Assemblies of 
God minister, Swaggart preached at his 
first street meeting at 19. “Son,” said a 
policeman who was there, “you've got 
the fire.” He has it still. Anyone who be- 
lieves that TV has made the “hot” Gospel 
hell-raisers obsolete has not seen one of 
Swaggart’s sweating, mike-toting, Bible- 
waving, Devil-thrashing performances. 
“Muhammad is dead but Jesus is alive,” 
he intones. “He's alive. He’s alive! GLO- 
RY!" He loves the sawdust trail and con- 
ducts a road-show crusade about once a 
month. “It has its own charm, spontaneity 
and electrifying power,” he says. “There's 
really nothing in the world quite like it. 
It's like the Republican or the Democrat- 
ic Convention every night.” 





waggart’s self-contained studios 

bristle with top-of-the-line equip- 

ment, and his 15,000-sq.-ft. print- 

ing plant churns out 24 million 
items a year: books, pamphlets, posters, 
album covers. He has opened mission and 
charity offices in 53 countries and preach- 
es regularly overseas. Swaggart and Wife 
Frances live next door to Son Donnie, 31, 
in Baton Rouge, La. The houses are worth 
at least $1 million; much of the materials 
and labor was contributed by followers. 
Swaggart insists that “we've never taken a 
dollar from people’s donations.” He pays 
himself a salary from book, tape and rec- 
ord royalties, and he admits, “The Lord 
has been good to me.” 

Time and again, the power and glory 
of video have dramatically shaped the ca- 
reers of evangelical preachers. Jerry Fal- 
well founded his little Lynchburg church 
in a rented soda-pop plant in 1956 with 
only 35 souls. But he bought radio time af- 
ter the first week and TV time within the 
first year, and the people came. And 
came. Even then his fame might not have 
gone much beyond the county line had he 
not syndicated his program nationally af- 
ter moving into a sleek octagonal sanctu- 
ary in 1970. When he made his big move 
into political activism in 1979, he was 
armed with a solid computer bank of 
backers, financial and ideological. 

Every style seems to find a responsive 
audience. At one extreme are nondenom- 
inational Richard and Martin De Haan 
and Paul Van Gorder of Grand Rapids, 
who look and sound like local bankers but 
relieve their board-plain Bible lectures 
with tapes of singers lip-synching cheerily 
away at Florida’s Cypress Gardens. Their 
Day of Discovery runs in 153 cities, and 
the operation, including radio and pub- 
lishing, spent $16 million in 1985. D. 
James Kennedy, 55, of Fort Lauderdale 
has a 7,000-member church within a con- 
servative Presbyterian group and spends 
half his $20 million budget on media. A 
television comer, he tries to “fill the gap” 
left by flashier preachers, offering formal 
worship and cerebral sermons. 

At the other end of the spectrum, the 
weekly show of Akron’s Ernest Angley, 
who bought out Humbard’s church and 
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Religion 





studios in 1984 for $2 million, is a throw- 
back to the faith-healing spectacle of the 
| original Oral Roberts show. Another ec- 
centric is bearded Gene Scott, 56, of Los 
Angeles, who puffs a cigar and peers from 
under such headgear as a cowboy hat or 
policeman’s cap as he heaps scorn on oth- 
er TV preachers. Of Pat Robertson he 
says, “The first name almost exhausts the 
subject.” 

Mainline religion nowadays is a mi- 
nor force in TV. The three commercial 
networks still prepare free-time series for 
the National Council of Churches and 
other groups. Lloyd Ogilvie, a handsome 
Hollywood pastor-telecast- 
er, is within the mainline 
orbit but gets no backing 
from his Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.). The 
Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, strongly evangelical, 
is the only denomination 
that runs a standard net- 
work, ACTS. Begun in 1984, 
it reaches 4 million homes, 
but is struggling because 
local church support has 
not offset the $25 million to 
$30 million cost to date. 

The U.S. Catholic hier- 
archy has spent $5.2 mil- 
lion on a network used 
mainly for in-house tele- 
communications, though 
some shows get on local 
broadcast and cable. With- 
out official imprimatur, 
Birmingham's amateurish 
but affable Mother Angeli- 
ca, 61, a Franciscan nun, 
has become Catholicism’s 
top producer. She got her 
start when Robertson de- 
cided to add a Catholic to 














Christian teaching by the popular acclaim 
it wins, writes Australian Protestant Min- 
ister Peter Horsfield in Religious Televi- 
sion: The American Experience (1984), 
“has been rejected from the earliest begin- 
nings of the Christian faith.” Other critics 
say that TV subordinates the reflective as- 
pects of Christianity to emotive material 
that affords instant gratification and en- 
tertainment. Political differences underlie 
some of the sniping, of course. Liberals 
are upset because their criticisms of U.S. 
policy and culture are far less popular 
than the Christian right’s simplified affir- 
mations of American success. 





ABilly Graham rally in Hungary last year, seen on a U.S. TV special 


tain, even though it may take time for the 
miracle to be realized. The shorthand ver- 
sion: “Name it and claim it.” 


he movement deeply disturbs 

more traditional Evangelicals and 

Pentecostals (Oral Roberts and 

Pat Robertson, however, are 
among outsiders who are friendly). The 
Rev. Russell Spittler of California’s Fuller 
Theological Seminary thinks such nice- 
sounding but strange messages show that 
his fellow Pentecostals are “theological- 
ly impoverished.” Theologian Charles 
| Farah Jr. of Oral Roberts University as- 
serts that “there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
wounded Christians for 
whom it didn’t work.” The 
current best-selling Evan- 
gelical paperback The Se- 
duction of Christianity, by 
Dave Hunt and T.A. Mc- 
Mahon, charges that this 
TV-borne movement is a 
slide into occultism and a 
sign of the End Times. 

In the face of Gospel 
TV's theological simplifica- 
tions and secular agendas, 
its sometimes overbearing 
personalities and unrelent- 
ing emphasis on money, 
should earnest Christians 
simply shun electronic reli- 
gion altogether? To Holly- 
wood’s Ogilvie, that is not 
an option: “Otherwise we 
roll over and play dead.” 
Jim Bakker sees video tech- 
nology as the means to ful- 
fill Jesus’ 2,000-year-old in- 
junction to reach out to the 
world and spread the Gos- 
pel. If Jesus were on earth 








CBN’s lineup. In 1981 she 
branched out with her 
Eternal Word satellite hookup, which has 
4 million homes on line and beams four 
hours nightly. 

Curious, and even worried, about the 
impact of Gospel TV, evangelists and 
mainline critics joined in a rare coopera- 
tive gesture in 1984, commissioning an 
extensive study by the University of 
Pennsylvania's Annenberg School of 
Communications and the Gallup organi- 
zation. The three conclusions: surprising- 
ly, although the evangelists raise their 
funds to reach the “lost,” they mostly re- 
inforce people already committed to 
evangelical religion. Contrary to under- 
standable fears, Gospel TV does not un- 
dercut attendance and contributions at lo- 
cal churches. The competing church 
factions face a common, all-powerful ene- 
my: secularized general TV. 

The Rev. William F. Fore, communi- 
cation secretary at the National Council 
of Churches, asserts that the televange- 
lists “have been willing to buy enormous 
popularity, power and income at the ex- 
pense of their own integrity.” Measuring 
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Reaching grass-roots people who are hungry for traditional values. 


The power of positive TV thinking is 
especially evident in the “faith message” 
or “prosperity Gospel,” a major Pentecos- 
tal variant in the 1980s. Its chief exponent 
is Kenneth Copeland, 49, platform mae- 
stro of the bustling Eagle Mountain Cha- 
pel outside Fort Worth. Urging viewers to 
give a tenth of their income to the Lord, 
Copeland asks himself rhetorically, 
“Well, Brother Copeland, are you tithing 
to get?” His answer: “Yes, yes, yes! A 
thousand times yes! I want to get healed, I 
want to get well, I want to get money, I 
want to get prosperous!” Other advocates 
include Frederick Price, 54, the black pas- 
tor of a huge Los Angeles church, and 
Robert Tilton, 39, of the Dallas-based 
Success-N-Life cable network. 

The prosperity preachers build on the 
Pentecostal faith in here-and-now mir- 
acles, citing bits of Scripture to proclaim 
that God has already guaranteed not only 
spiritual comfort but material prosperity 
and physical healing. Believers who pro- 
nounce their wishes in true faith have al- 
ready received them, the preachers main- 


today, Bakker asserts, “he'd 
have to be on TV. That 
would be the only way he could reach the 
people he loves.” 

The opposite view comes from Mal- 
colm Muggeridge, a British author, TV 
personality and curmudgeonly Christian 
convert. In his 1977 book Christ and the 
Media, Muggeridge spins a fantasy in 
which Jesus, having survived the three 
temptations in the wilderness, is offered a 
fourth: a contract from Lucifer Inc. to go 
to Rome and anchor a First-Century net- 
work variety show. Jesus, “concerned 
with truth and reality” rather than “fan- 
tasy and images,” refuses. As a direct re- 
sult of that choice, across the centuries the 
greatest artists and architects, poets and 
philosophers, musicians and mystics cele- 
brate “the brightest and most far-reach- 
ing hopes ever to be entertained by the 
human mind and the most sublime pur- 
poses ever to be undertaken by the human 
will.” Now that, says Muggeridge, is 
| communication. — By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Joseph J. Kane/Virginia Beach, B. 
Russell Leavitt/Charlotte and Michael Riley/ 
Los Angeles, with other bureaus 
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Wi alomce-linliaremalsiucimciale mele 
Mr. Goodwrench. 

As cars change, he changes. 
To keep up with the latest 
developments, he does his 
homework. Studies GM Ser- 
vice Bulletins. And chooses 
from 119 specialized courses 
FV GCI BoM aicrellelar-limie-lialiale| 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK ¢ CADILLAC ¢ GMC TRUCKS 


Center. Courses in turbo- 
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fuel injection. And more. 

Sure, there are other things 
lalsxome-ligl>)amelomele)iale mm sie) 
tonight, he's in training. Because 
he’s Mr. Goodwrench. And 
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Training Table. 
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No one knows your GM car 
better than Mr. Goodwrench. 
No one. He has the genuine 
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Brake Shoes and Disc Pads. 
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them. 































Unnamed in the game: Spielberg during filming with Goldberg 


| “PURPLE, 11; ‘AFRICA,’ 11; 
SPIELBERG, 0. That Los Ange- 
les Times headline last week 
trumpeted the most anoma- 
lous Oscar nomination out- 
come in recent years. Both 
chosen as best picture candi- 
dates, Out of Africa and The 
Color Purple tied for the most 
nominations with eleven 
each. Africa's total included a 
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Anguished: Ngor with Chen 


nomination for best actress to 
Meryl Streep and for best di- 
rector to Sydney Pollack, but 
while Whoopi Goldberg was 
named for Purple, Director 
Steven Spielberg was glaringly 
omitted, after being nominat- 
ed three times in the past 
Why? Some of Hollywood's 
glittersnipes speculate that it 
is sheer jealousy over his re- 
lentless commercial successes 
Said veteran Hollywood Pro- 


ducer Daniel Melnick: “It's as if 


the nominators expressed their 
awe for the Sistine Chapel 
while snubbing Michelangelo.” 
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“This is my people, my 
home and my heart,” said Dr 
Haing S. Ngor, on the Thai bor- 


| der of his troubled homeland, 


Cambodia. A year after his 
Oscar-winning portrayal of a 
news photographer's harrow- 
ing escape from the Com- 
munist Khmer Rouge in The 
Killing Fields, the physician 
turned movie star has returned 
to Southeast Asia to complete a 
European television documen- 
tary and a book. “I want to 
show the suffering of the Cam- 
bodian people,” he explained 
after meeting Chen Ian, 12, 
whose parents were killed in a 
Vietnamese attack on their ref- 
ugee camp. The latest rulers in 
Phnom-Penh, Viet Nam's pup- 
pet Heng Samrin government, 
are worse even than the 


Khmer Rouge in Ngor’s view 
“They kill all my people. They 
kill our nation. They kill 
Khmer culture,” says the ex- 
patriate patriot with great 
anguish 


While Dustin Hoffman, War- 
ren Beatty and Isabelle Adjani 
are filming /shtar in New York 
City, everyone has taken a vow 
of silence. In the circum- 
stances, this may have made 
more sense than taking a vow 
of poverty or chastity, but it 
put the rumor mill into over- 
drive. Worst was the word that 
the breathtaking Adjani was 
playing a young man. Such 
casting would have been a high 
| offense against Gallic gifts, as 
| Adjani proved anew in a re- 
cent photo session modeling 
her favorite clothes from the 
collections of such designers as 
Paris’ Azzedine Alaia. But 
Adjani admirers, fear not. It 
can now be happily reported 
that far from a boy, the French 
actress will play a voluptuous, 
Dorothy Lamour-type charac- 
ter in what is supposed to be 
a madcap throwback to the 
Hope-Crosby Road classics 

with Hoffman doing the wise- 
cracking and Beatty as a some- 
times inept sexual bumbler 
This should require the best 
| performing talents of both 


Beatty and Adjani, since the 
real-life 


| . 
two are said to be 
| nearly-weds. 





Small satisfactions: Retton on the slopes with Dr. Ruth 


ry 












































Adjanit in her Alaa: Gallic gift 


Sun Valley, ski resort to 
upscale downhillers, schussed 
past 50 last week, and as pre- 
lude to the birthday, dozens of 
showfolk showed up in Idaho 
for the second annual Sun Val- 
ley Celebrity Ski Invitational 
The highlight of the event: a 
charity auction presided over | 
by Paul Newman that raised an 
estimated $140,000 for the | 
Scott Newman Foundation for 
drug rehabilitation, estab- 
lished by the actor following 
his son’s 1978 overdose death 
Setting some kind of record for 
psychiatric fees, Brooke 
Shields’ mother Teri bid 
$12,000 for a one-hour “con- 
sultation” with TV's Dr. Ruth 
(Good Sex) Westheimer. Asked 
whether the session was for her 
or her daughter, Mom report- 
edly said, “We'll each take 
half.” Meanwhile, out on the 
slopes, Olympic Gymnast and 
Advertising Omnipresence 
Mary Lou Retton (4 fi. 9 in.) de- 
rived a different satisfaction 
from the diminutive West- 
heimer. Said Retton: “I finally 
found somebody two inches 
shorter than me.” Dr. Ruth was 
soon seen in the lodge asking for 
a ski instructor, preferably one 
6 ft. 3 in. tall. —By Hunter R. Clark 
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“The People & The Press,” Ad #2 in a series 





How visible is America’s 
most visible commentator? 























e appears regularly on ABC, 
in Newsweek and in over 
400 newspapers. 


Nonetheless, a study commissioned 
by Times Mirror and carried out by The 
Gallup Organization ascertained that 
88% of the public were unable to 
recognize him. 

The public, it seems, pays a lot less 
attention to George Will and his fellow 


Establishing the true visibility of 19 
leading journalists was just one of the 


pg) the most comprehensive investigation 


Gallup pollsters conducted over 4000 
interviews; talked with people in per- 


in groups; and revisited 1000 of them to 
double check key findings. 

Nothing like it had ever been done 
before. 

Why we did it 

First, because as one of America’s 
largest newspaper-based media com- 
panies, we have to know exactly how 


study has dug deep enough to tell us. 


a) 


journalists than some of us might think. fi 


 study’s contributions. In its entirety, it’s ; 


ever of public attitudes toward the press. 


son and on the phone, individually and 


the public views the press...and no prior | 


Second, because this study enables us Be 
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to engage you in a dialogue that prom- 
ises to strengthen the essential bond 
by between the public and the press. 

To that end, we plan to present the 
4 major findings in ads and public meet- 
4) ings, and to invite and respond to your 
¥ comments. 

We also plan to repeat the study 
fa] regularly so we can keep tabs on public 
“4 attitudes over time. 

Who we are 

We own the media listed to your 
right. In terms of sales, we rank 139th 
among Fortune magazine’s 500 largest 
hy U.S. industrial companies. In terms of 
net income, we're 79th. 





















4 International, training programs. 





Times Mirror Newspapers: 
Los Angeles Times; Newsday; Dallas 
Times Herald; The Denver Post; The 
Hartford Courant; The Morning Call 
(Allentown, PA); The Stamford Advocate 
and Greenwich Time (Connecticut). 

Times Mirror Magazines: 

Popular Science; Outdoor Life; Golf 
Magazine; Ski Magazine; The Sporting 
News. 

Times Mirror TV Stations: 

KDFW, Dallas; KTBC, Austin; KTV, 
St. Louis; WVTM, Birmingham (AL). 
Times Mirror Cable: 

Fifty cable TV systems serve 300 com- 


# munities in 15 northeastern, western 
and southwestern states. 


Times Mirror Book Publishing: 
Matthew Bender & Co., law books; 


Hi C.V. Mosby and Year Book Medical Pub- 


lishers, medical books; Harry N. 
Abrams, art books; Mirror Systems, 
computer software; Learning 









If you’d like to know more about us, 
contact Donald Kellermann, Vice 
President, Public Affairs, Times Mirror, 


Times Mirror Square, Los Angeles, CA 
90053, (213) 972-3847. 





Times Mirror 


We're interested in what you think. 























Law 





Seeing Justice Never Done 





The case that would not end torments a California town 


anford, Calif., is a farm community, 

the kind of place where people know 
each other by name and trust each other 
by nature. “You can go downtown with- 
out a dime in your pocket, do your shop- 
ping and come back to pay later,” says 
City Councilman J. Brent Madill. “It’s not 
faceless like L.A.” In any town, the brutal 
killing of a teenage girl leaves a deep 
mark, but in Hanford the wound remains, 
24 years after the crime. And now the 
U.S. Supreme Court has rubbed 
the wound open again all these 
years later. 

Emerging from fundamen- 
tal precepts of the Constitution, 
Supreme Court rulings are fash- 
ioned to guide justice through- 
out the country. But their im- 
print is felt most immediately 
on a smaller scale among the 
people whose controversies the 
court has ruled upon. People in 
Hanford understand the larger 
principle the court recently 
reaffirmed—that blacks may 
not be systematically excluded 
from grand juries—but most in 
town are horrified that the re- 
sult may be the release of a man 
they believe is a fearsome killer. 

In March 1962, the body of 
15-year-old Marlene Miller was 
found dumped in an irrigation 
ditch behind her home, a pair 
of scissors embedded in her 
throat, her shorts and under- 
pants slit open. Within hours 
police arrested Booker T. Hil- 
lery Jr., a local black ranch hand already 
on parole from an earlier rape conviction. 
Circumstantial physical evidence, includ- 
ing his belt and tire prints from his car, 
was found near the scene of the crime. 
Hillery insisted on his innocence, but a 
jury found him guilty of murder, and he 
was sentenced to death. 

Then began the sort of unremitting 
and tortuous legal battle that leads critics 
to complain that justice is never final in 
the U.S., while admirers say that justice is 
never prematurely closed off. Twice Hil- 
lery’s sentence was thrown out by the Cal- 
ifornia Supreme Court because of irregu- 
larities in the sentencing phases of his 
trial. Twice he was recondemned to 
death. Then in 1974 his sentence was re- 
duced to life because of a California deci- 
sion barring capital punishment in the 
state. Since then, Hillery has come up for 





been turned down after petition drives or- 

ganized in Hanford gathered thousands of 

signatures opposing his release 
Meanwhile, Hillery, an energetic jail- 








parole eight times, and each time he has | 





house lawyer, continued to attack his 
conviction because blacks had been delib- 
erately excluded from the grand jury that 
indicted him. Last month the U.S. Su- 
preme Court ruled 6 to 3 that he must be 
charged and tried again or set free. It was 
a decision that saw such ordinarily con- 
servative Justices as Sandra Day O’Con- 
nor and Byron White joining such liberals 
as William Brennan and Thurgood Mar- 
shall. The state argued that although 


| school class. Joan Pegues, assistant city 


| around here, people turn purple.” 














editor of the Hanford Sentinel, puts it 
more simply: “When you say ‘Hillery’ 





A few in town see it differently. Bur- 
della Minter, who moved to Hanford in 
1973, began researching Hillery’s case af- 
ter being asked to sign one of the petitions 
to deny him parole. An organist for the 
black congregation of the Second Baptist 
Church, she helped lead a drive in sup- 
port of parole for Hillery, mustering 480 
signatures. Minter believes that if a fair 
trial finds Hillery guilty, he should go 
back to prison. “If you do the crime, you 
do the time,” she says, with the air of 
someone who has thought about what the 
words mean: her own stepson is 
serving time in San Quentin for 
rape. But the proceedings must 
be fair, she argues. “There’s 
racism here now, and there was 
racism back then.” 

Now 54, Hillery is being 
held at Vacaville, where he 
awaits the next step. Within a 
few weeks, local authorities are | 
expected to decide whether to 
charge Hillery again. Very like- 
ly, they will, despite the vexing 
problem of how to retry him 
nearly a quarter of a century af- 
ter his alleged crime was com- 
mitted. “It’s a frustrating case 
for us,” complains Kings Coun- | 
ty District Attorney Robert 
Maline. “For a jury to base 
credibility on old court tran- 
scripts is difficult.” As many as | 
nine key witnesses may have 
died since the original trial. 
Others have moved away. Old 
pieces of evidence, like the belt, 
the scissors and the tire track 
photographs, will have to be 
dug out of storage. Worse, although the 
Supreme Court’s Miranda decision was 
not handed down until four years after 
the killing, local rulings on its retro- 








‘|s| active application may permit Hillery’s 





Local front page in 1962; Hillery in 1986 
“These people won t forget it.” 


blacks should not have been intentionally 
excluded from the judge-selected Kings 
County grand jury, it was “a harmless er- 
ror.” But Justice Marshall responded for 
the majority that overturning the convic- 
tion was “the only effective remedy for 
this violation” and was “not dispropor- 
tionate to the evil that it seeks to deter.” 
“Where's the justice?” asks Council- 
man Madill. “Is there any justice?” Most 
of Hanford believes little attention was 
given to deterring the larger evil. “It’s an 
absolute shame that the Supreme Court 
has to take such a gruesome crime to 
make a social statement,” says Deputy 
Kings County Planner Bill Zumwalt, who 
had been a member of Marlene’s high 





attorney to exclude statements made by 
his client after his arrest. Stiffer mod- 
ern rules on evidence gathering may also 
apply. | 
“Something about this killing has 
stirred this community,” says William 
Prahl, California's deputy attorney gen- 
eral. “These people won't forget it.” 
Neighbors say that Marlene’s parents, 
now in their 70s, dread the possible re- | 
opening of the case. They still reside | 
in Hanford, though the house they lived | 
in at the time of their daughter's death 
has long since been torn down. The 
memories have been harder to demolish. 
“The sad thing is that it keeps coming 
back,” says Marlene’s brother Walter Jr. 
“We have not been allowed the time 
to heal.” And the end is still not in | 
sight. —By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Paul A. Witteman/Hanford 
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Four usetul 
J apan, ese 





Say you're shopping $ 
for that special Japanese 


import. And the price is Sei 
definitely an object. Easy. Repeat after 
us, “1986 Colt? This neat phrase also 
means quality, economy and value. 

Or you want some stylish, classy 
words for a handsome four-door sedan. 
Write this down.“1986 Colt Premier” 
The more formal usage promises true 
elegance inside and out. 

What about a 7-passenger wagon 
with middle and rear seats that fold 
backwards and forwards? Pronounce 


Colt. It’s all the Japanese you need to know, |dudubitad 





that one “1986 Colt Vista” This most 
versatile expression contains all the 
handy variations—even “4-wheel drive” 

Finally, you're certain to have some 
questions about performance. There's 
a very quick way to answer them. Try 


“1986 Turbo Colt” This is guaranteed 


to give people a big kick. 

These unforgettable expressions 
are imported for Dodge and Plymouth, 
built by Mitsubishi Motors Corpora- 
tion. They'll translate easily into usage. 


So make them a part of Vay 
Val | Val 
Plymouth 


your vocabulary today. 
Buckle up for safety 











Education 





ALecture from the Faculty 


Dartmouth professors blast their businessman-president 





hen the trustees of Dartmouth Col- | 

lege installed David McLaughlin as | 
the school’s 14th president in the summer 
of 1981, he seemed a perfect choice for a 
scholarly Ivy League bastion steeped in 
lusty, old-boy fellowship. Indeed, his per- 
sona glowed the deepest Dartmouth | 
green: Phi Beta Kappa in the class of 54, 
wide receiver on the football team, 
M.B.A. from Dartmouth’s Amos Tuck 
School of Business Administration. Three 
of McLaughlin’s four children had gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth or were going there 
Finally, as chief executive officer of the 
Toro Co., makers of lawn and gardening 
equipment, McLaughlin was an exemplar 
of the business success that can be earned 
by a Dartmouth man with the right stuff. 





worthy of praise all around. But over the 
past month, at a series of querulous meet- 
ings, Dartmouth’s faculty of arts and sci- 
ences has unanimously condemned Mc- 
Laughlin’s reign. A special faculty com- 
mittee drafted a 16-page critique that bit- 
terly complained, “The administration of 
the college is insensitive to and not knowl- 
edgeable about education concerns and 
[the faculty's] proper and necessary role in 
the governance of the college.” In lay lan- 
guage: McLaughlin had given his orders 
and done his works without first conferring 
with the faculty, a serious oversight at an 
intimate, old-line school like Dartmouth 
with a deep tradition of collegiality. Said 
Biology Professor Melvin Spiegel: “He re- 
sponds as chairman of the board, not as 





McLaughlin talks to students protesting the trashing of antiapartheid shanties 


His persona glowed the deepest Dartmouth green 


That last credential was particularly 
important, since Dartmouth, like other 
colleges across the country, was facing the 
pressures of a cost crunch and a projected 
dip in enrollment. McLaughlin has re- 
sponded to the challenge. By last fall he 
had boosted the endowment from $254 
million to $414 million and fattened facul- 
ty salaries 33.7%, to a healthy average of 
$50,600 for full professors. Although ap- 
plications for the Hanover, N.H., campus 
were rising to an all-time high of 9,500 for 
only 1,030 places in the freshman class, 
McLaughlin pushed the enrollment of 
blacks; Dartmouth now has a larger per- 
centage of black undergraduates (9%) 
than any other Ivy League school. And 
not least, he cracked down on fraternity 
low- jinks that had made Dartmouth the 
inspiration for the caustic film National 
Lampoon's Animal House. 

It seemed a bravura performance, 
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presidentand leader of this institution.” As 
one Cornell professor describes the admin- 
istrators, “They're used to running that 
place like a New England town meeting.” 

Among the major complaints empha- 
sized at the various meetings: McLaugh- 
lin revived an on-campus ROTC program 
the faculty had killed during Viet Nam 
limes; without due consultation, he pro- 
posed moving the school’s major medical 
complex some 24 miles off campus; he 
tolerated a right-wing student journal 
called the Dartmouth Review. The paper, 
which has no official connection with the 
college, has at various times ridiculed 
black students in Stepin Fetchit argot, 
suggested that academic standards might 
fall if more Jewish students were admit- 
ted, and published secretly taped conver- 
sations during an off-the-record meeting 
of homosexual students. The stoic 
McLaughlin attended the faculty sessions, 


ia 
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which turned into heated arguments over 
his incumbency. “To say that you speak 
for the college is unacceptable,” declared 
Professor of Music Jon Appleton. “You 
did not consult us.” Added Spiegel: “If 
you had any respect for this faculty and 
for this institution, you would step down.” 
McLaughlin retorted that if he ever felt he 
was not serving Dartmouth, “nobody will 
have to ask me to resign.” 

Amid all the unhappiness and at the 
worst possible time for McLaughlin, a 
dozen students, most of them members of 
the Review, staged a midnight raid to de- 
molish several shanties that had been 
erected on campus to protest Dartmouth’s 
unwillingness to divest itself totally 
of stock in companies doing business 
in South Africa. Later, Review editors 
bragged that they were “merely picking 
trash off the green.” When protesters im- 
mediately staged a sit-in in his office, 
McLaughlin waffled on the issue, saying 
the shanties’ “presence should be respect- 
ed,” then further angered his critics by 
asking that the shacks be removed. Com- 
plained William Cole, a black associate 
professor of music: “You've brought a lot 
of pain here.” 


espite the turmoil, McLaughlin ended 

the contentious week with his job in- 
tact. Although faculty members adopted 
the report, they balked at a call by Spiegel 
for a vote of no confidence that would 
have forced McLaughlin out of office. 
“Who the hell do we think we are?” de- 
manded Economics Professor William 
Baldwin at the final meeting, deploring 
the spectacle of a faculty going after its 
president’s skin. Said Donald Pease, an 
English professor: “If we react in a crisis 
sensibility, we will remain in a crisis 
State.” 

However, the faculty did approve 
eight tough recommendations for both 
McLaughlin and the board of trustees 
Among them: that McLaughlin “increase 
the level and quality of consultation with 
the faculty”; that the trustees “hold the 
president accountable” for such consulta- 
tion; that faculty from other colleges be 
brought onto the board, which is now 
dominated by businessmen; that the fac- 
ulty have a say in the selection of future 
presidents. 

Afterward, the beleaguered Mc- 
Laughlin conceded that he perhaps “did 
not take the time for the deliberative pro- 
cesses of this college,” but saw no reason 
to apologize for his record “or any part I 
have played.” In sum, he admitted he had 
“learned a good lesson” and determined 
that henceforth “actions, not words, are 
going to count.” 

Biology Professor Thomas Roos, a 
faculty leader in the whole confrontation, 
agreed. “We're saying that you're not off 
the hook,” he said. “We're going to keep 
looking.” — By Ezra Bowen. 
Reported by Joelle Attinger/Hanover 
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Sponsor a Child for 
nly $10 a Month. 


At last! Here is a $10 sponsorship program for Ameri- 
cans who are unable to send $16, sig, or $22 a month to 
help a needy child. 

And yet, this is a full sponsorship program because 
for $10 a month you will receive: 


@ a 3'/"x 5" photograph of the child you are helping. 


@ two personal letters from your child each year. 

® acomplete Sponsorship Kit with your child’s 
case history and a special report about the country 
where your child lives. 

@ quarterly issues of our newsletter “Sponsorship 
News”. 


All this for only $10 a month? 

Yes— because the Holy Land Christian Mission Inter- 
national believes that many Americans would like to 
help a needy child. And so we searched for ways to re- 
duce the cost—without reducing the help that goes to 
the child you sponsor. 

For example, unlike some of the other organizations, 
your child does not write each month, but two letters a 
year from your child keeps you in contact and, of course, 
you can write to the child just as often as you wish. 

Also, to keep down administrative costs, we do not 
offer the so-called “trial child” that the other organiza- 
tions mail to prospective sponsors before the sponsors 
send any money. 

We do not feel that it is fair to the child for a sponsor 
to decide whether or not to help a child based on a child’s 
photograph or the case history. 

Every child who comes to Mission International for 
help is equally needy! 

And to minimize overseas costs, our field workers 
are citizens of the countries where they serve. Many 
volunteer their time, working directly with families, 
orphanages, and schools. 

You can make a difference! 

$10 a month may not seem like much help to many 
Americans, but to a poor family living on an income of 
$1.50 or $2.00 a day, your sponsorship can help make 
all the difference in the world. 

Will you sponsor a child? Your $10 a month will help 
provide so much: 

@ emergency food, clothing and medical care. 

@ a chance to attend school. 

@ help for the child’s family and community, with 
counseling on housing, agriculture, nutrition, and other 
vital areas to help them become self-sufficient. 

A child needs your love! 

Here is how you can sponsor a child for only $10 a 
month immediately: 

1. Fill out the coupon and tell us if you want to sponsor 
a boy or a girl, and check the country of your choice. 

2. Or mark the “emergency list” box and we will 
assign a child to you that most urgently needs to have 
a sponsor. 

3. Send your $10 in right now and this will eliminate 
the cost of a “trial child? 

Then, in just a few days you will receive your child's 
name, photograph, and case history. 

May we hear from you? We believe that our sponsor- 
ship program protects the dignity of the child and the 
family and at the same time provides Americans with a 
positive and beautiful way to help a needy youngster. 
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In Thailand, 7 year old Somjack comforts her little sister Kai who is 
suffering from severe malnutrition. These two frightened refugee 
children were found huddled together in a crumbling shack. 


Holy Land Christian Mission International ey 


Attn: Joseph Gripkey, President 
2000 East Red Bridge Road 
Box 55, Kansas City, Missouri 64141 


Yes. I wish to sponsor a child. Enclosed is my first 
payment of $10. Please assign mea] Boy [Girl 


Country preference: (1 India (] The Philippines [) Thailand 
() Costa Rica [) Chile (] Honduras [] Dominican Republic 
CJ Colombia () Guatemala [) Africa 


OR, choose a child that needs my help from your 
EMERGENCY LIST. 
C) Please send me more information about sponsoring a child. 
CJ) I can’t sponsor a child now, but wish to make a 
contribution of 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY _ 
a ee ee 

Member of American and International Councils of Voluntary 
Agencies. Our annual financial report is readily available upon 


request. Please make your check payable to Mission International. 
Your sponsorship gifts are tax deductible. 


Holy Land Christian 


Mission International 
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Day after day, hospitals dispense TYLENOL 
more than any other pain reliever. 


Doesn't that make 
your choice easier? 





Nothing’s more effective. 
Nothing’s safer. 
Extra-Strength TYLENOL provides 
unsurpassed pain relief without the 
stomach irritation you can get 


: with aspirin. 
i No wonder, for over fifteen 
| | years, TYLENOL has been 


the pain reliever hospitals 
s use most. 
For you and your family, 


4 doesn’t that make your 
. &@ choice easier? 
| TYLENOL. 


The pain reliever 
4 ” : Ears 
use most. 
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New Pleasures and Promises 





Seven first novels offer tragedy, laughter and hope 


THE GOD OF MIRRORS 
by Robert Reilly 
Atlantic Monthly Press 
403 pages; $17.95 


He was called an “arch- 
artist” by George Bernard 
Shaw and “that sovereign of 
insufferables” by Ambrose 
Bierce. In The God of Mirrors, 
Oscar Wilde qualifies for both 
titles, reducing every crisis to 
an epigram. Some of them are 
prophetic. In Dorian Gray, 
“the bad will suffer. The good 
will be rewarded. That .. . is 
what fiction means.” Some 
are merely contrary: “It is al- 
ways an advantage not to 
have received a good educa- 
tion.” As Wilde arcs over London, he de- 
cides that the difference between true love 
and caprice is that caprice lasts a little 
longer, and that is his undoing. His infatu- 
ation with the unstable “Bosie,”’ son of the 
Marquess of Queensberry, lands him in 
court and then in jail, his marriage bro- 
ken, his reputation ruined. This is the stuff 
of tragedy, but Wilde will not have it so; 
the imp of the perverse follows him to the 
grave. Exiled to Paris, the extravagant 
drunk regrets that he is dying “the way I 
lived: beyond my means.” 

Throughout, Reilly maintains the 
properly ironic tone. There is no special 
pleading about British homophobia; Wilde 
is a collaborator in his own misfortune. 
Shaw, Max Beerbohm, Frank Harris and 
the Edwardian elite are given delightful 
cameo roles, and the prose has the appro- 
priate drawing-room astringency: Shaw 
and Wilde might have been close friends 
“if they only had less in common.” If this is 
a novel with an excess of surface, that was, 
after all, its subject’s salient feature. The 
important part, as Wilde would insist, is 
that the thing glitter. And so it does. 








THE CHRONICLES OF DOODAH 
by George Lee Walker 
Houghton Mifflin; 246 pages; $16.95 


This is a novel written in blood and 
Inc. The author has been a speechwriter 
for Lee Iacocca, Gerald Ford and the 
chairman of the board of American Mo- 
tors, and he has manifestly spent many 
hours with Kafka’s Jn the Penal Colony 
and Orwell’s dystopian visions. Walker's 
central figure, a nameless public relations 
man for a major corporation, is getting 
stale. The company packs him off for be- 
havioral conditioning. Walker is not 
much on acronyms: the victim is made to 
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Robert Reilly 


STEVE LISS 


MLE. Hirsh 


undergo PAR—Positive Attitudinal Rein- 
forcement—and SAD—Supervisory Apti- 
tude Development. But the forced semi- 
nars ring with comic truths: the victim is 
considered a pariah because of his indif- 
ference to football and “masculine sci- 
ence,” iLe., driveway resurfacing. He has 
yet to master doodah, the company ver- 
sion of gobbledygook, and he is too easily 
seducible by beautiful employees. Under 
the ministrations of expert torturers, he 
learns to babble meaninglessly about 
sports and domestic trivia, conquers the 
undesirable speech defects of Humble- 
pause and Gropesounds and refuses to 
submit to uncorporate diversions like rec- 
reational sex. But mere electric shocks, 
drills and whippings are not the end of his 
training. As the humor turns from the dis- 
paraging to the sinister, he is given a final 
loyalty test: he must kill his co-worker 
and confidant. Will he rebel? Or has his 
brain, like Winston's in Nineteen Eighty- 
Four, been washed and blow-dried? Suf- 
fice to say that only a computer could find 
the ending happy. Along the terror-rid- 
den corridors of power, Walker, 57, offers 





George Lee Walker pirentlekin te 
Conquering the defects of Humblepause 
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an unusual amalgam of merriment and 
rage. His voice is occasionally too stri- 

| dent, possibly the result of many years of 
Humblepause. But he is worth hearing for 
his mirth, and for his message. 


KABUL by M.E. Hirsh 
Atheneum 
445 pages; $19.95 


Omar Anwari is Cabinet 
minister to the last Afghan 
King, who was deposed in 
1973. The three Anwari chil- 
dren are refractions of Omar’s 
bitterness and fanatical loyal- 
ty. Mangal, a journalist, be- 
comes a revolutionary. Saira, 
at once the most sophisticated 
and confused, shuttles uneasi- 
ly between her own nation 
and the U.S., where she has 
been a Radcliffe student. Tor, 
the youngest, is a volatile, 
seething youth who receives 
his education in Moscow. This 
sibling rivalry is no mere mix 
in the Freudian crucible. Saira takes a 
Russian lover, Mangal is a lethal conniv- 
er, Tor is a black marketeer.’Each child 
has a capacity for nobility—and for disil- 
lusion and betrayal. Boston-based M.E. 
Hirsh, 38, tends to be a bit long-winded: 
Kabul’s 445 pages could have been 
trimmed. Still, this is an instance of that 
rare genre, the moral thriller whose perso- 
nae are vigorous enough to cut through 
any amount of excess narrative. 








SUMMER by Lisa Grunwald 
Knopf; 212 pages; $15.95 


The appeal of an island is older than 
prose. It is a universal symbol, as valid for 
the isolated state as for the besieged heart. 
In this lean, piercing novel, Lisa Grun- 
wald renews the metaphor by making 
Sanders Island, off Cape Cod, Mass., a 
garden and a desert. The narrator, Jenni- 
fer Burke, is the younger daughter of what 
seems an ideal couple: Milo and Lulu 
Burke are so devoted that they have al- 
ways refused to fly in separate planes be- 








cause “they wouldn’t have wanted to go on 


without each other.” 

But from this summer onward, Milo, a 
vastly successful sculptor, will have to 
take off alone: Lulu is dying of inoperable 
cancer. Yet of the four members of the 
immediate family, she seems the least af- 
fected. Under the relentlessly cheerful 
sun, Jennifer and her sister Hillary bicker 
with each other, flirt with young men and 
fend off the questions of concerned 
friends. Milo disappears into his work. 
Only Lulu perseveres as if nothing unto- 
ward were happening, presiding at parties 
and amiably chatting with celebrities. 
“She would not act like a dying woman,” 
Jennifer resentfully observes, “would not 
grant us the haven of feeling sympathy 
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SMART COMPANIES CHOOSE A SMART COMPANY 


WHY DOES AMERICAN EXPRESS 
RECOMMEND MCT TO ITS 
MILLIONS OF CARDMEMBERS? 


American Express knows a take-charge corporation when it sees one. Which is why it gave 
MCla ringing endorsement to millions of American Express® Cardmembers for their own use. 

Credit that to MCI performance. But MCI does more than make its high-quality services 
available to American Express Cardmembers. MC] also offers a full menu of low-cost commu- 
nications services to businesses. 

MCI: THE SMART CHOICE. 

With the touch ofa finger, your business has the most modern domestic and international 
voice and data telecommunications network at your command: MCI. The most advanced 
fiber optics from anyone, at any price: MCI. 

And if you thought MCI was strictly bottom line, consider TDS, a service with 
the ability to carry almost unlimited combinations of voice, data, or video. 

Or call detail—computer printouts for MCI services that put you in real 
control of your long distance expenses. 

Or WATS lines that keep going, all the way around the world, to major 
business centers across six continents. 

RD™: THE TRAVEL CARD FOR LONG DISTANCE DISCOUNTS. 

The MCI Card is the best in the business. So every tone push-button phone 
in the continental U.S.—at airports, in hotel rooms, or on the road—becomes a 
“branch office” that lets you save your business money without sacrificing quality. 
24 hours a day, 365 days a year. 

RT COMPAN LH MART COMPANIES. 

In a survey by AMERICAN BANKER, people rated American Express 
products and services higher than those of any other top financial services firm. | 
In another, FINANCIAL WORLD named MCI the best-managed tele- aa 
communications company, three years in a row. Little wonder American Express | ~ 
finds MCI to their liking. But they're not alone. 

When FORTUNE recently asked business leaders which companies had the | 
skills, savvy, andabilities they respectand admire most, 9 ofthe top 10 chosen proved | 
to be MCI customers. After all, companies are known by the companies they keep. | 

YOUR BUSINESS IS OUR BUSINESS. 

Whether you're a family of companies, or just a company that’s family-run, 
MCI can make a difference. 

We tell you all this because soon you're going to be asked by your local phone company 
to choose your long distance company. When it’s time, we hope you'll 


remember whom American Express recommends for its Cardmembers’ M CI 











use. And whom you can count on, too. 


© MCI os a regestered serwice mark of MCI Coen’ 
™ MCI Card is a service mark of MCI Comet 

® American Express is a registered service mu 

© MCI Telecommunkations Corporation. October 1985 


WE SOUND BETTER TO BUSINESS. 
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Lisa Grunwald 


Outrage and pity and sorrow.” 
Like many new novelists, Grunwald 
tends to oversymbolize a first affair (this 
one concerns a romantic flying instruc- 
tor), and the consolations of art and life 
are a bit too neatly programmed. But on 
the journey to maturity, she displays a 
knowing eye for the arrangements of soci- 
| ety and color in a place where “the sum- 
mer residents were tan, the weekenders 
were sunburned, and the islanders were 
pale.” and she is wholly immune to the 
first novelist’s affliction of elaboration 
and repetition 
Whether the author, who is 26, can 
sustain her intensity and self-discipline 
remains to be read. For now, she has 
found an intonation and an - 
idiom entirely her own, and if © 
her novel brims with pain, it 2 
also fulfills Francis Bacon’s ¥ 
famous and difficult demand ? 
that ideally the “heart is no is- 
land cut off from other lands, 
but a continent that joins to 
them.” 


and 


KRIPPENDORF'S TRIBE 
by Frank Parkin 
Atheneum 

192 pages; $13.95 


To the dictionary, civiliza- 
tion is social organization of a 
high order. To Frank Parkin, 
itis a coat of paint that washes 
off in a storm. In this case, the 
storm is the current decay of ’ 
England, with its attendant ri- 
ots and strikes. Unemployed 
Anthropologist James Krip- 
pendorf finds himself in charge of three 
children when his wife, a TV journalist, 
goes off to cover foreign affairs. He has re- 
ceived a grant to do fieldwork in the Ama- 
zon jungle, but so far he has not set foot out 
of London, and the money is almost gone 
Suddenly he is possessed by a brilliant no- 
tion: Why not take notes on his children, 
Shelley, Mickey and Edmund, and present 
them as observations about the rites and 
rituals of a distant tribe called the Shelmi- 
kedmu? The victim of role reversal notes 
that “in Shelmikedmu eyes the only 
truly complete human being is one who 
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Frank Parkin 
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sweeps in the morning, scrubs in the after- 
noon and cooks in the evening.” After 
Staring obsessively at a young woman's 
cheesecloth shirt, he writes, “Well-en- 
dowed girls are often to be seen strut- 
ting and posturing around the village 
and a man always shows such women 
great respect, ever fearful of having a ma- 
levolent nipple pointed in his direction.” 
His notes grow more detailed as his brood 
regresses, napalming the neighbor's cat, 
filing their teeth and, finally, living in a 
tree house in the backyard. Which has de- 
teriorated more, the racially torn, econom- 
ically battered society outside, or the wild- 
eyed members of the Krippendorf tribe? 
Parkin, 45, the author of four books 
on political science, including Middle 
Class Radicalism, knows whereof he 
piques. His is an ingenious performance, 
mad in every sense of the word. At the fi- 
nale, Krippendorf is headed for the jun- 
gle, and funny as he is, good riddance to 
him. It is Parkin who deserves an encore. 


DE MOJO BLUES by A.R. Flowers 
Dutton; 217 pages; $16.95 


Tucept HighJohn is a now-familiar 
figure: the black Viet Nam veteran with a 
scorched past and a stalled future. But 
A.R. Flowers gives his protagonist a new 
component: the ex-grunt has a voracious 
curiosity about the healing powers of the 
occult. Together with two of his buddies, 


Robert Walshe 
An ingenious performance, mad in every sense of the word 


HighJohn has been dishonorably dis- 
charged for a fragging incident. After 
years of wandering, he seeks to clear his 
name and reclaim his identity. Clutching 
an amulet given to him by a buddy killed 
in action, he seeks out a Memphis hoodoo 
man. In an isolated house, he undergoes a 
series of strange quasi-African rituals that 
unearth long-buried memories of war and 
childhood, triumph and disgrace. Flow- 
ers, 35, produces a dreamy, arhythmic 
prose that edges close to jazz, disdaining 
quotation marks, breaking into sudden 
flashbacks and ritualistic yowls. Those in- 











jowers 


terested in social and psychological atti- 
tudes would be better advised to consult 
Bloods (1984), a brilliant nonfiction ac- 
count of black soldiers edging into civilian 
life. De Mojo Blues is inexact and fre- 
quently overemotional, an impression, 
nota blueprint. But, at its best, it is a con- 
vincing account of redemption and a true 
original 


WALES’ WORK by Robert Walshe 
Ticknor & Fields; 277 pages; $16.95 


Publisher Wallace Marshall Wales is 
found dead. Robert Racine, his long-suf- 
fering editor, sits alone with the deceased. 
Abruptly, the corpse rises and leaves the 
mortuary before the shocked 
editor can recover his senses. 
Wales is now legally dead, 
and Racine is not only his 
mourner, he is the publisher's 
official biographer. Mysteri- 
ous notes start to arrive, and 
the editor begins his assign- 
ment, only to find that every 
lead is labyrinthine, put there 
principally so that Robert 
Walshe, 59, can drop the 
names of impossible books, 
lampoon book publicity and 
try on Woody Allen’s foolscap 
in an argument for reprinting 
the Bible: “Yaweh, the most 
terrible and inscrutable P 
Think of having a god like 
that for a friend. Imagine hav- 
ing his author on your pub- 
lishing list.” 

All this is abetted and hin- 
dered by experiments in type, 
long lists of skyscraper measurements and 
Japanese names, drawings and surreal par- 
odies of characters as disparate as Swift, 
Dylan Thomas and Will Rogers. Wales’ 
Work subscribes to its belief that “sanity 
is the ability to subscribe to other people's 
illusions.” When those other people are 
writers, the subscription soon runs oul, and 
after that, pandemonium reigns supreme 
There has been no performance quite like 
this since the last Anthology of Humor, and 
if this mockingbird has yet to find his own 
song, he can cackle and screech with the 
best of the flock — By Stefan Kanfer 
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PC-14 PC-24 


Just plop the paper in, take the copies out. Canon's new PC-24 does everything the PC-14 does. 
You get 8 great copies a minute plus Canon's unique And more. It can reduce by 67% or 78% and enlarge 
automatic stack-sheet feeding system that lets you by 120%. You get up to 8 copies a minute from originals 
make multiple copies from business card to letter size, as big as 10” x 14”. Plus stack-sheet feeding for multiple 
without using a paper cassette. copies from business card to legal size. 
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PC-10 PC-20 PC-25 
Compact. Affordable. And so simple to All the convenience of the PC-10 plus Reduce. Enlarge. And make copies up to 
use, there isn't even a copy start switch, cassette paper feeding. The handy paper legal size from originals as big as 
Just feed in a sheet of paper for a crisp, cassette holds up to 100 sheets of letter- 10” x 14”. Optional Mini-Sorter* 
clear copy in seconds. size paper for 8 beautiful copies a minute, also available. 
automatically. “Only or PC 
stn ad ( ( qU(E) ) ) ] 
Jerenn: ¥ i N y 
Personal Cartridge Copying, a 
108 Nain - ‘ > ae 
Oe ny Plain and Simple. $ 
Sin es £ 


© 1985 Canon USA,, Inc 









“Now Canon has 
five great ways to 
take care of . 
number one. 
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PC Cartridges 
Canon even takes care of copier maintenance 
for you. Its exclusive PC Cartridge System 
makes Canon PCs virtually service-free. 
Colorful, too. Copy in black, brown, blue, 
light blue, red and green. 
































Music ! 





Throwing Down the Gauntlet 


Five new recordings challenge old preconceptions 





Music lovers tend to take their taste in 
the classics for granted. But it is worthwhile 
to have the mind invigorated by listening to 
old works in a fresh way. Some recent re- 
leases that issue a challenge: 


| MENDELSSOHN: Five Symphonies; Three 
Overtures. Claudio Abbado conducting the 
| London Symphony Orchestra (Deutsche 
Grammophon; 4 LPs or CDs). Imagine 
the history of 19th century music if 
Felix Mendelssohn had been the great ro- 
‘mantic icon instead of Beethoven. In 


Abbado and the London Symphony 
more than do justice to this underrated 
composer (Mendelssohn’s reputation has 
still to recover fully from the damage 
the Nazis did to it), offering crisp, incisive 
performances. The “Jtalian” Symphony 
explodes in a burst of melody, its irresist- 
ible opening theme a shout of joy, its fina- 
le a whirling saltarello. But Abbado is just 
as persuasive in the Symphony No. 2, a re- 
ligious choral work subtitled Hymn of 
Praise. Although structurally similar to 
Beethoven's Ninth, Mendelssohn’s sym- 








place of egocentric storms 
there would be grace and 
lucidity; instead of anguish 
there would be serenity 
and inner peace. The 
masterpieces produced by 
such disparate composers 
as Brahms, Wagner and 
Mahler under Beethoven’s 
spell are justly prized, of 
course, but the romantics 
could have used a little 
less irascibility and more 
agreeability. 

This is not to say 
that Mendelssohn’s music 
is merely happy talk. One 
of the greatest prodigies in 
musical history, young Fe- 


MENDEUSSOHN 
S SYMPHONIEN 


LONDON 


CLAUDIO: ABBADO 





phony is its emotional an- 
tithesis: calm where Bee- 
thoven is uneasy, confident 
where Beethoven is ques- 
tioning, sacred where Bee- 
thoven is secular. Men- 
delssohn’s is the other 
face of romanticism, and 
this set argues his case 
eloquently. 


LISZT: Sonata in B Minor; 
Two Legends; The Bless- 
ing of God in Solitude. 
Frangois-René Duchable, 
piano (Erato; LP or CD). 
Franz Liszt, the archetypal 
piano virtuoso, wrote only 
one sonata for his instru- 








ment, but what a sonata it is! Bril- 
liant, bombastic, tender, devilishly diffi- 
cult, structurally innovative, the nearly 
the dazzling, quicksilver Overture to A | half-hour work is the summa of romantic 
Midsummer Night's Dream, the most | piano technique, and every modern pia- 
successful purely instrumental interpre- | nist must test his mettle with it to 
tation of Shakespeare ever written. Yet | claim Liszt's mantle. Most opt for a 
Mendelssohn had the emotional range | straightforward, flashy approach, hoping 
to evoke the craggy, forbidding atmo- | to conquer the piece by sheer dexterity. 
sphere of the Hebrides in his “Fingal’s | Duchable, a young Frenchman with an 
Cave” Overture, summon up the combat- | especially rich tone, adopts a more 
ive spirit of the Scottish highlands in | reflective attitude, which gives the sonata 
his Third Symphony and capture the | dramatic coherence. He treats the work 
religious fervor of Lutheranism in the | as a full-scale tone poem rather than a 
“Reformation” Symphony. His was a | prolonged étude, savoring each section. 
winning, unaffected, protean talent | The fireworks are going to come, he sug- 
that, like Mozart’s or Schubert's, was | gests, so why rush them? The shorter 
snuffed out too early by his death at | pieces get similarly thoughtful, impressive 
age 38. readings. 


lix wrote 13 symphonies for string orches- 
tra before the age of 15 and produced a 
full-blown work of genius at age 17 in 
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The retractable quartz A more potent fuel The RX-7’s bold new form 


halogen headlamps injected rotary engine a new plateau: The RX-7 cockpit. Dual reclining is also highly functional. 
always face forward. This now powers the RX-7. And bucket seats are orthopedically sculpted to pro- Its slippery 0.31 drag coeffi- 
unique design lets you it delivers power more vide the superb support performance driving cient is even lower than that 
“flash-to-pass” without smoothly than any other demands. Controls are clustered for quick access. of a Porsche 944 

raising the headlamps engine in the world The close-ratio 5-speed falls naturally to hand. 


INTRODUCING A 
NEW LEVEL OF SPORTS 
CAR PERFORMANCE, 
SOPHISTICATION AND 
SURPRISINGLY. VALUE. 


THE 1986 MAZDA RX7 = 
"12,875: bs 











High-performance driving spoken here: Instru- 
mentation is complete—yet completely legible. 
A special panel houses monitor lights and a digi- 
tal quartz clock. The thickly-wrapped wheel has 
integral thumb rests. And a 40-watt AM/FM 
stereo radio and power antenna are standard 


No one has a more advanced suspension system 
than Mazda's Dynamic Tracking Suspension Sys- 
tem. Under cornering loads, the rear wheels are 
utilized to actually help steer you through turns. 
The result is more agile, more precise handling 


full-color Mazda RX-7 catalog. 
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F " Please send me a free, 


Return this coupon to: Mazda RX-7 Catalog 


Offer, Box 5960, T, Orange, CA 92668. 
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For a free, 26-page Mazda RX-7 
catalog, complete the coupon 
above or call this toll-free 
number: 800-521-1055, 
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A sophisticated reappraisal 
ofa“naive” genius 


Rousseau's powerful fantasy world of myth and 
dream, subject of the major Paris and New York exhibi- 
tion, is brilliantly revealed in this lavish volume. HENRI 
ROUSSEAU overthrows the myth of the Sunday painter 
and solitary genius and replaces it with a documented 
view of an artist consciously influenced by, and influenc- 
ing, his great contemporaries, from Gauguin and Seurat 
to Picasso and Léger. 66 color, 167 black-and-white 
illustrations, 8'/" x 9/7" 


HENRI ROUSSEAU 
The Museum of 
Modern Art, New York 
Essays by 

Roger Shattuck, 

Henri Behar, 

Michel Hoog, 

Carolyn Lanchner 
and William Rubin 


A superlative interpretation 
of a landmark exhibition 


The profound impact of tribal art on modernism ts 
examined here by leading scholars, and vividly portrayed 
with hundreds of examples— including the actual tribal 
objects seen by Gauguin, Matisse, Picasso, Klee and 
others, juxtaposed with the modern works they inspired. 
“Superlatives are in order... .One of the most important 
latter-day additions to any serious library of modern 
art."— Chicago Sun-Times Book Week. 1087 illustra- 
tions, 378 in full color, 2 volumes, slipcased, 9” x 12” 


“PRIMITIVISM”™ IN 20th CENTURY ART 
The Museum of Modern Art, New York 





NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY BOOKS/LITTLE, BROWN 


34 Beacon Street. Boston, Mass. 02106 


LALO: Symphonie Espagnole; SARA- 














Music 





SATE: Zigeunerweisen. Anne-Sophie | 
Mutter, violin, with Seiji Ozawa conduct- 
ing the Orchestre National de France 
(Angel; LP or CD). The Symphonie 
Espagnole is a puzzlement, Neither a 
symphony nor a concerto, and no more 
authentically Spanish than Chabrier’s 
Espaiia or Ravel's Rhapsodie Espagnole, 
Lalo’s five-movement showpiece for vio- 
lin and orchestra has never won a firm 
place in the standard repertory. Some- 
times in performance, it even has its third 
movement omitted, for unfathomable 
reasons. But a high-spirited, sensitive so- 
loist can make it effective, and Mutter, 22, 
is that ideal performer. A German whose 
effortless technique and voluptuous sound 
put her in the forefront of today’s young 
instrumentalists, she lights up the Iberian 
peninsula with her dazzling technique. If 
anything, her performance of Sarasate’s 
lusty Gypsy fantasy Zigeunerweisen is 
even more spectacular. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: Sinfonia Antar- 
tica. Bernard Haitink conducting the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra (Angel: 
LP only). Many of Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ nine symphonies evoke a specific 
place or mood, among them the choral 
“Sea” Symphony, the matchless “London” 
Symphony and the gentle “Pastoral” Sym- 
phony. Others, like the exquisite Fifth 
Symphony, quote from the British com- 
poser’s other works (in this case, the opera 
The Pilgrim's Progress). His Seventh Sym- 
phony, the “Antartica,” does both. It be- 
gan as music for the 1948 movie Scott of 
the Antarctic, and a few years later was 
transformed into a five-movement work. | 
However suspect its origins as a film 
score, the “Antartica” is a rumbling, 
frightening opus, summoning up the ter- 
ror and wonder that the explorer experi- 
enced on his fatal adventure. Haitink, who 
has a strong affinity for British music, ad- 
mirably realizes the score’s sense of im- 
pending, dispassionate, impersonal doom. 


BENNY GOODMAN: Private Collection. 
Chamber music of Brahms, Beethoven 
and Weber. Benny Goodman, clarinet, 
with Leon Pommers, piano, and the Berk- 
shire String Quartet (Musicmasters; 2 
LPs). The King of Swing’s classical re- 
cording career dates back to 1938, when 
he recorded the Mozart Clarinet Quintet 
with the Budapest String Quartet. These 
performances of the Brahms Clarinet 
Quintet and Trio in A Minor, Beethoven's 
Op. 11 Trio for piano, clarinet and cello, 
and Weber's Clarinet Quintet, which date 
from about 25 years ago, are distinguished 
by Goodman's bright, bracing tone and 
fleet fingerwork. Although the clarinet 
naturally predominates, Goodman hands 
off the musical lines just as deftly as he did 
in a different kind of chamber music, ac- 
companied by Lionel Hampton, Teddy 
Wilson and the late Gene Krupa. Good 
musicianship, like gold, is negotiable any- 
where. —By Michael Walsh 
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It’s time we all said 


For nearly a century, The Statue of Liberty and 
Ellis Island have welcomed millions to America. Now, 
more than ever, your help is needed to complete 
one of the biggest restoration projects ; 
ever undertaken. Every penny donated 
will help make Americans proud for 
generations to come. Please send your 
tax-deductible “Thank You”’ today. 





This advertisement was created as a public service by AC&R Advertising 


She said “You’re Welcome” to so many. 











“Thank You’ 


Enclosed is my contribution of. 

CheckU) Visa) MCL) AED) Exp. Date = 
Credit card # 
Signature 
Name_ 


Address 





City__ State___ Zip 





Mail to: The Statue of Liberty/Ellis Island Foundation, 
P.O. Box 1992, Dept. P- New York, NY 10008 
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Lessening Fears 
Contact does not spread AIDS 





ince acquired immunodeficiency syn- 

drome was first recognized in 1981, it 
has struck 17,000 Americans, killing 
nearly half of them. But even more ram- 
pant than the deadly disease itself is a sec- 
ondary epidemic: fear. AIDS patients 
around the country have become society's 
new untouchables. Workers have been 
fired; babies abandoned; children, like 
Ryan White of Kokomo, Ind., banned 
from school. The fears have persisted de- 
spite assurances from doctors that AIDS 
has been known to spread almost exclu- 
sively through sexual contact and expo- 
sure to infected blood. A poll taken last 
summer showed that nearly half of Amer- 
icans thought they could get the disease 
by drinking from a glass used by a patient; 
32% thought kissing was risky. 

Last week the New England Journal 
of Medicine published the results of a 
study that should finally put such fears to 
rest. The study, conducted at Montefiore 
Medical Center in the Bronx, involved 
101 people living in close but nonsexual 
contact with AIDS patients. Its conclusion: 
the risk of catching AIDS, even in an inti- 
mate household setting, is “minimal to 
nonexistent.” 

Those studied included children, par- 
ents, siblings and other family members 
who had lived with an AIDS victim for an 
average of nearly two years. Even more 
significant, all had spent at least three 
months with the patient during an 18- 
month period before AIDS symptoms actu- 
ally appeared, when the disease is be- 





AIDS Patient Ryan White with his sister 
For family members, a “minimal” risk. 


lieved to be most contagious. Some of the 
family members had shared toothbrushes, 
razors and clothing with the patient; half 
shared combs and drinking glasses; 37% 
slept in the same bed as a patient, and 
nearly all had exchanged hugs and kisses. 
Says Dr. Gerald Friedland, who led the 
study: “These were households in which 
an AIDS patient lived in close quarters 
with other family members, with a lot of 
the kind of personal, affectionate interac- 
tion you would expect in a loving family.” 

Despite the high level of intimacy, 
only one of the 101 people in the study 











was infected with the AIDS virus. The sole 
victim was the five-year-old daughter of 
an infected, female drug user; the child 
had probably contracted the virus before 
her birth. The absence of the virus in the 
other 100 was particularly impressive be- 
cause most of them belonged to low-in- 
come families living in the kind of crowd- 
ed conditions that are thought to facilitate 
the spread of infectious diseases. If the 
disease cannot be transmitted in such 
family settings, says Dr. Harold Jaffe, 
chief AIDS epidemiologist at Atlanta's 
Centers for Disease Control, “it is far less 
likely to be transmitted in schools, offices, 
restaurants and churches.” 

Thus far, CDC officials know of no 
case in which the AIDS virus has spread 
through casual contact. Last week, how- 
ever, the CDC did report the first known 
instance of child-to-parent transmission. 
The case, Jaffe notes, was highly unusual 
in that the child, who was infected by a 
blood transfusion, suffered from a number 


| of congenital ailments. His mother, a 


paramedic, had served as his nurse both 
at home and in the hospital, coming into 
frequent contact with the child’s blood 
and wastes. Says Jaffe: “This kind of care 
is not what goes on in most households.” 

Doctors and gay leaders last week ex- 
pressed hope that the new study would 
dampen unrealistic fears about AIDS and 
reduce discrimination against victims. 
Dr. Merle Sande of San Francisco Gener- 
al Hospital wrote in an editorial accom- 
panying the study: “It is now time for 
members of the medical profession to take 
a more active and influential role in quell- 
ing the hysteria.” — By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by Joyce Leviton/Atlanta and Suzanne 
Wymelenberg/Boston 














Milestones 











DIED. Cristébal Colén de Carvajal y Maroto, 
61, 17th Duke of Veragua, vice admiral in 
the Spanish navy and direct descendant of 
Christopher Columbus; when three men 
sprayed machine-gun fire at his official 
car, killing him and his chauffeur and 
wounding his aide-de-camp; in Madrid. 
The terrorists, suspected of being mem- 
bers of the Basque separatist group ETA, 
escaped. 


DIED. Minoru Yamasaki, 73, Japanese- 
American architect whose more than 
300 designs include New York City’s 
World Trade Center, Los Angeles’ Wes- 
tin Century Plaza Hotel and Tower, and 
athe Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, airport; of 
cancer; in Detroit. After founding his 
own firm in 1949, Yamasaki moved be- 
yond the modernist school that had in- 
formed his style. Although best known 
for such monumental projects as the 








twin-towered World Trade Center (the | 


world’s second-tallest buildings), he also 


structures, like the Federal Science Pa- 
vilion at the 1962 Seattle World’s Fair, 
in which he used such decorative ele- 
ments as neogothic arches and lacy 
grillwork to give his work what he 
called “delight, serenity and surprise.” 


DIED. Alva Myrdal, 84, Swedish sociologist 
and diplomat who shared the 1982 Nobel 
Peace Prize for her tireless advocacy of 
nuclear disarmament and who was mar- 
ried to Economist Gunnar Myrdal, also a 
Nobel honoree in 1974 for economics; in 
Ersta, Sweden. She first gained promi- 
nence in the 1930s for her writings on 
education and child care, some of them 
collaborations with her husband, which 
helped lay the foundation for her coun- 
try’s welfare policies. After serving as 
Sweden’s Ambassador to India from 1956 
to 1961, she led her country’s delegation 
to the United Nations’ disarmament talks 
in Geneva for more than a decade, during 
which she became increasingly critical of 


produced many more intimately scaled the U.S.-Soviet arms rivalry. 





90 





DIED. Abram Nicholas Pritzker, 90, lawyer, 
philanthropist (especially to education 
and medicine) and shirt-sleeve patriarch 
of a close-knit, publicity-shunning clan 
whose business empire, which includes 
the Hyatt hotels, Braniff Airlines, 
McCall's magazine, gambling casinos in 
Nevada and New Jersey, and some 250 


| other companies, is estimated to be worth 


$1.5 billion, one of the country’s largest 
privately held fortunes; in Chicago. 


DIED. Ivan Papanin, 91, pioneering Soviet 
polar explorer and geographer; in Mos- 
cow. In 1937, as commander of a four- 


| man, one-dog expedition, he established 


his country’s first ice-floe research station: 
drifting on a sheet of ice for 275 days, they 
journeyed 1,300 miles from the North 
Pole to the coast of Greenland, making 
meteorological and oceanographic obser- 
vations, When the floe began to break up 
in warmer water, Papanin’s team was 
saved by Soviet icebreakers in a dramatic 
rescue that won worldwide headlines. 
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Electra. 

A luxury car 

that is built to drive, 
not just to admire. 


Until recently, you were 
forced to choose between a 
luxury car and a performance 
forels 

Now, you can simply 
choose the Buick Electra. 

This Electra has all the 
SU lasle)iUlelt teleeelli(—asl—jali tes 
which the Electra name has 
been long famous. From its 
fe) [Ui aRv-re [ale Relslekelee)a enelere)s 
fore lfec-)iisle Romine limeregleliilealiare| 
and AM-FM stereo, the Electra 
comforts you at every turn. 

Yet the Electra's luxury 
begins not in its standard 
equipment, but in its engineer- 
ing. It has front-wheel drive, 
ele -eehcihi(-e Bele celslene)iallela) 
SS (-r-iflale Re |pekemRealli(--alelial—) 
with sequential-port fuel injec- 





LifelakelaleR-)(-euicelalodlelaliiiosmaels 
a ride that's firm, yet ever-so- 
graceful, the Electra has Mac- 
Pherson strut front suspension 
folslemivli\alale(-e.-lale(-al ai -.e | m0 is 
pension. There's also an avail- 
fole) (Ke lalin (ere: dele! dialer yous 

io} olU\"a ely —Bialcolelela) 
GMAC or test-drive the Electra, 
buckle up and visit your Buick 
dealer. 

Plsle neler mek ley uis nore i 
sinlelahael-\gele)e)(— eel eR aa 
it is in motion. For more infor- 
ence li(eameR(-\)Relihy-nelge! 
le) (oreialel(mere||p 


4-800-86-BUICK (1-800-862-8425). 


Wotildn't you 
cpeally rather have a Buick? 
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A Rosetta Stone of Evolution 





Scientists find a fossil trove in a Nova Scotia cliff 


he tides at the closed end of the Bay of 

Fundy are the highest in the world, 
rising and falling more than 50 feet every 
day. For the two fossil hunters clambering 
over the bordering cliffs near Parrsboro, 
Nova Scotia, last summer, that presented 
a special problem. Timing their forays 
with the mighty ebb and flow, they often 
found themselves on isolated cliff faces, 
cut off by the surging water. 

Their risky efforts paid off. The cliffs, 
part of a stratum of sedimentary shale and 
sandstone interleaved with volcanic ba- 
salt, date from between 225 million and 
175 million years ago. The entire rock for- 
mation was long thought to be virtually 
devoid of fossils and thus of little interest 
to paleontologists. In fact, says Neil Shu- 





World’s smallest dinosaur footprint 


bin, 25, a graduate student in biology at 
Harvard, the site they discovered “looks 
like Rocky Road ice cream. It’s dark rock 
absolutely splattered with bone.” Says 
his partner, Geologist Paul Olsen, 32, of 
Columbia’s Lamont-Doherty Geological 
Observatory: “We were shocked by the 
number of fossils.” 

Excavations at the Nova Scotia site 
have so far yielded more than 100,000 fos- 
silized bone fragments, all dating from 
shortly after the mass extinction some 200 
million years ago that marked the end of 
the Triassic period and the beginning of 
the Jurassic. Because of some rapid 
change, perhaps a catastrophic event, the 
fossil record shows, 43% of the animal 
families whose fossilized remains are 
found in the older Triassic rock are miss- 
ing from the Jurassic layers just above it. 
The sudden mass extinction 
opened the evolutionary way 








extracted from more than three tons of the 
fossil-rich rock that were shipped back to 
laboratories at Harvard and Columbia. 
Technicians armed with microscopes and 
carbide needles to pick away at the rock 
have already discovered some notable 
specimens: the world’s richest collection of 
fossil bones of tritheledonts, the group of 
reptiles most closely related to mammals; a 
large number of sphenodonts, small, lizard- 
like reptiles whose only living relative is 
the tuatara of New Zealand; yard-long 
crocodiles with spindly legs, a whiplike tail 
and a sleek body that Olsen calls “the chee- 
tahs of their time”; a trail of penny-size 
footprints left by a dinosaur no bigger than 
a sparrow. 

Around the time of the mass extinc- 


Fossilized sphenodont skull 


tion, the fossil site was apparently in a 
300-mile-long rift valley fringed with high 
mountains. The climate swung between 
wet and dry spells every 20,000 years or 
so, leaving telltale alternating layers of 
lake sediments and sandstone visible on 
the present-day cliffs. “When it rained,” 
says Olsen, “chunks of rock and mud 
raced down the mountainsides and buried 
large swaths of ground.” Many of the now 
fossilized animals escaped the slides, only 
to be trapped in cracks that opened as the 
mud flow dried and shrank. Olsen be- 
lieves the animals entered the fissures in 
search of water or were dragged there by 
carnivores occupying the cavelike spaces 
as dens. 

The fossil find may have implications 
for the controversial theory proposed by a 
team headed by Physicist Luis Alvarez 


Sketch of 200 million-year-old cheetah-like crocodile 





for the proliferation of the di- 
nosaurs and the emergence of 
the mammals. The creatures 
found in the rock samples, Ol- 


survivors of that event. 
Last week their remains 
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Jawbone of a small dinosaur 


| dence of shocked quartz—grains with 














and his son Geologist Walter Alvarez, 
both of the University of California, 
Berkeley. In their view, at least some of 
the great extinctions, especially the one 
that wiped out the dinosaurs 65 million 
years ago, were caused by the effects of 
giant comets or asteroids smashing into 
the earth. The impacts, they suggest, 
spewed debris into the atmosphere, ob- 
scuring the sun, causing temperatures to 
drop and bringing on a long “winter” that 
killed much of the life on earth. But, at 
least for the dinosaur-extinction theory, 
there is a missing link: no one has yet dis- 
covered the huge 65 million-year-old cra- 
ter that such a collision would have left. 
For the Triassic-Jurassic extinction, 
however, that evidence may exist. Less 
than 500 miles northwest of the Nova 
Scotia fossil find is the enormous Mani- 
couagan impact crater, its outermost 


ring—clearly visible in satellite photo- 
graphs—measuring more than 90 miles 
in diameter. Given the margins of error 


MIEDHS 


in dating, the age of the crater (about 
214 million years) makes it suspect in 
the 200 million-year-old extinction. 

Mark Anders, 38, a Berkeley graduate 
student who works with the Alvarez team, 
is methodically examining rock samples 
from the Nova Scotia site, looking for evi- 


their normal crystalline pattern distorted 
by the kind of shock wave the Manicoua- 
gan impact would have produced. If he 
finds the mineral clues below the fossil de- 
posits, he says, the impact probably pre- 
ceded and could have caused the extinc- 
tion, thus strengthening the Alvarez 
hypothesis. 

Whether or not Anders is successful, 
the fossil trove is already providing fresh 
insights about the evolution of life on earth. 
Says Shubin: “The find is like a Rosetta 
stone. This period was one of 
tremendous geological upheav- 
al. The continents were begin- 
ning to split apart, and there 
was a turnover among the an- 
imals. The modern world 
was basically set during this 
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time.” —By Joseph Wisnowsky. 
Reported by Andrea Dorfman/New 
York 
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You feel many things when a child suffers in desperate poverty 

Pity. Compassion. Frustration. Sadness 

But perhaps you've never considered how helping one poor girl or 
boy through World Vision's sponsorship program can make you feel 
rich. 

It's beautifully simple. 

You see a child’s poverty. You help him or her rise above it. Then 
you feel that child's love... and you sense a new gratitude for the 
abundance God has given you 

This refreshing alternative to today’s growing materialism is an ex- 
perience that has been shared by thousands of compassionate people 
since World Vision began Childcare Sponsorship thirty-five years ago 

And now you can become a sponsor, too. 

Your monthly gifts will give one child an opportunity to know the 
love of Christ—as well as regular nutritious meals and medical care, 
carefully administered by dedicated Christian workers. 

You will receive a photo and background information on your 
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Please send me information and a 
photograph today of a child who 
needs my help. 


_) | prefer to make my first payment immediately. | enclose $20. 
__) | can't sponsor a child right now, but would like to contribute $ 





child, You will also receive progress reports so you can be assured 
that your gifts are making a difference 

And, best of all, you don't have to be materially rich to sponsor a 
child through World Vision 

Only 65 cents a day— $20 a month—gives a child perhaps the 
only hope he or she will ever have of escaping a life of deprivation 
and poverty 

To become a World Vision Childcare Sponsor, simply complete and 
mail the coupon below. 

There's no need to send any money now. Instead, you'll receive 
a packet of information about the child who needs your love and 
care. 

Then, if you decide to become a sponsor, keep the packet and 
mail your first sponsorship payment of $20. If not, return the mate- 
rial within ten days and owe nothing 

Please act today. Thousands of poor children are waiting 

By helping one, you'll enrich two lives 
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(! understand that if | decide to become a Sil 
World Vision Childcare Sponsor, I'll send my 

first $20 payment within ten days. If not, I'll 

return the materials so someone else can help.) 
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' Your sponsorship payments are tax deductible. 
4 = World Vision Childcare + Arcadia, CA 91006 
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Director Malkovich and Sinise, from left, with Caretaker Co-Stars Alan Wilder and Jeff Perry 


Second City, but First Love 


Chicago's vital theater scene brings back its proven stars 


hicago may not always have been re- 
ceptive to the grandeur of drama, but 
it has always been a theatrical town—a 
city of pugilistic journalists and publicity- 
hunting mobsters, of outrageous politics 
and a histrionically unruffled electorate 
It was probably inevitable, in a city where 
showmanship has been so much a part of 
public life, that a feisty, populist stage 
community would emerge sooner or later 
And sure enough, over the past decade, it 
has, with at least half a dozen companies 
elbowing their way into national promi- 
nence and the best known of them, the 
Steppenwolf collective, capturing a 1985 
Tony Award as the nation’s best regional 
theater. While much of the rest of the 
American theater seems overrefined, elite 
and abstract, the Chicago troupes have 
built an enthusiastic mainstream audi- 
ence for what many of the artists char- 
acterize as “rock-'n’-roll theater,” 
rough-edged, noisy, pulsating with 
energy, appealing less to the mind 
than to the heart and groin 
Chicago’s troupes honor their 
forerunners who went on to star- 
| dom from the Second City—includ- 
ing the company of that name 
which propelled Mike Nichols, 
among others, to Broadway and 
Hollywood—but the new genera- 
tion is holding on fiercely to what 
they have built back home. Having 
savored the East and West coasts, 
they insist on returning to the heart- 
land. Their commitment is yielding 
a season any city might envy. Last 
week Danny Glover, the busiest 
black actor in Hollywood (The 
Color Purple, Witness, Silverado), 
made his Chicago stage debut at 











force uncommercial—2I1-seat space in 
Athol Fugard’s A Lesson from Aloes. A few 
blocks away, William Peterson, star of the 
film thriller To Live and Die in L.A., has re- 
joined the funky, avant-garde Remains 
Theater in a portrayal of brainwashing, 
Days and Nights Within 

James Earl Jones, one of America’s 
foremost classical actors, is appearing at the 
Goodman Theater in Fences, a new play by 
August Wilson, author of the Broadway 
melodrama Ma Rainey'’s Black Bottom 
Wisdom Bridge Theater, which last year 
toured in Britain and played a summer sea- 
son at the Kennedy Center in Washington, 
this week is reviving a much praised multi- 
media Hamlet. Directed by Robert Falls 
(who last month shifted from the artistic di- 
rectorship of Wisdom Bridge to the same 
slot at the bigger-budget Goodman), this 
Hamletemploysaslide show, blues and rock 
sequences, video monitors and a staging of 
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Multimedia melancholy: Falls, and Quinn as Hamlet 
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| Steppenwolfs intimate—and_per- 
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Energy, emotion and “rock-'n -roll theater.” 








King Claudius’ taking power asa press con- 
ference resonant of Watergate. The initial 
run starred doe-eyed, victim-like Aidan 
Quinn; he is now appearing off-Broadway in 


| Sam Shepard's A Lie of the Mind, and Peter 


Aylward plays the role, in striking contrast, 
as a robustly funny bullyboy 


he Chicago influence continues to 
spread, Steppenwolf is now represent- 
ed on Broadway by an uneven but crowd- 
pleasing, hyperkinetic production of 
Pinter’s The Caretaker, directed by John 
Malkovich, who was a 1985 Oscar nomi- 
nee for his supporting role in Places in 
the Heart. Steppenwolf Artistic Director 
Gary Sinise will leave the cast March | to 
restage Lyle Kessler’s Orphans, another 
past Steppenwolf venture, in London with 
a cast featuring Albert Finney. Mean- 
while, Sinise, Malkovich and Peterson 
have all formed film-production compa- 
nies. Also active in Hollywood is the first 
voice from the new Chicago theater to 
emerge into national prominence, Play- 
wright David Mamet, who won a 1983 
Oscar nomination for The Verdict and in 
1984 received the Pulitzer Prize for his 
play Glengarry Glen Ross. Mamet's long- 
time collaborator Greg Mosher, who as 
artistic director of the Goodman was per- 
haps the most influential force in shaping 
Chicago's theater sensibility, now directs 
the two long-closed theaters in New York 
City’s Lincoln Center. His first produc- 
tion, a pair of Mamet one-acts, was widely 
panned, but Mosher is unfazed. He points 
out that at the Goodman, he lost 14,000 
of the 16,000 subscribers, then replaced 
them with 18,000 new ones 
Of the shows now on Chicago stages, 
none is stunning, but each displays a facet 
of the city’s theatrical strength. A Lesson 
from Aloes seems a more overtly political 
play, more about the inequities of the gov- 
ernment in Fugard’s native South Africa, 
than in its 1980 Broadway production. 
| Yet it sacrifices none of the personal ago- 
ny in Joan Allen’s portrayal of a woman 
literally maddened by the intrusions of 
,, the police state. As a black friend 
» who may or may not have been be- 
> trayed by the woman’s husband, 
Glover makes the suffering less 
classically tragic but more univer- 
sal. On Broadway, James Earl 
Jones envisioned the character asa 
great soul stifled into ordinariness. 
Glover instead evokes a man al- 
ready ordinary, a common laborer 
whose simple yearnings are still 
too much for apartheid to permit 
Days and Nights Within was 
chosen to showcase Peterson’s tal- 
ents and those of the woman he 
lives with, Remains and Steppen- 
wolf Actress Amy Morton. The 
story depicts the actual and 
dreamed encounters between a 
woman accused of spying in East 
Germany in the early 1950s and 
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her Communist inquisitor. In the original 
production at Actors Theater of Louisville 
last year, the characters engaged in a kind 


of perverse romance, with each wistfully [ 


trying to break down barriers. In Chicago, 
the struggle is for power: Morton endows 
the woman with toughness, and Peterson 
portrays the questioner as an unimagina- 
tive bureaucrat striving for advancement. 
Remains has made the show less lyrical 
but more contemporary, a document of the 
implacability of all unjust governments. 

Fences is an import from the Yale 
Repertory Theater, which also originated 
Ma Rainey. Once again, Playwright Wil- 
son heaps too much plot onto a slice-of- 
life structure, but he gives Jones one of the 
very best roles of his career. Troy Maxson 
is a frustrated man of 53, a former base- 
ball player who was too old to have made 
the jump from the Negro leagues to the 
majors. A former lowlife who has lived for 
duty, respectability and the right of abso- 
lute authority at home, he destroys every- 
thing he achieved and leaves no one to 
mourn him. Jones revels in the malignity 
of the man while sustaining sympathy for 
him. It isa magnificent performance. 

For all its activity, Chicago theater 
seems to have reached a crossroads. Says 
Mosher: “It is human nature to look, after a 
while, for change.” Peterson, who vows to 
live and work in Chicago “for the rest 
of my life,” nonetheless acknowledges, 
“There may be some point at which you no 
longer have anything to learn from doing 
work with the same people you have been 
with for years, and who have the same 
strengths and weaknesses that you do.” 
Mosher’s successor Falls, who directs 





Power struggle: Morton and Peterson in Days 


around the country, says that the Chicago 
scene’s future depends equally on attract- 
ing young talent willing to work cheap and 





developing more institutions capable of 
challenging established artists. Although 
the Chicago League of Theaters has 109 
members, only a handful pay Actors Equi- 
ty-scale wages. One of them is Steppen- 
wolf, which used to pay the average mem- 
ber about $3,000 a year and which has 
upped the figure to a still uncomfortable 
$10,000 or so. That kind of sacrifice has af- 
forded Chicago a stage vitality and inven- 
tiveness rivaling the best of off-Broadway. 
The challenge is to sustain the freedom to 
experiment, and fail, while ensuring that 
artists as well as audiences can reap the 





rewards. ~By William A. Henry iit 
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Surveying the Data Diddlers 





A new study takes the measure of computer crime 


brokerage-firm margin clerk sit- 

ling at a keyboard in Denver changes 
a few letters on a computer screen and 
magically transforms 1,700 shares of 
Loren Industries stock worth $1.50 each 
into the same number of Long Island 
Lighting shares selling for more than ten 
times that price. A keyboard operator 
processing orders at an Oakland depart- 
ment store changes some delivery ad- 
dresses and diverts several thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of store goods into the hands of 
accomplices. A ticket clerk at the Arizona 
Veterans’ Memorial Coliseum issues full- 
price basketball tickets, sells them and 
then, tapping out codes on her computer 
keyboard, records the transactions as 
half-price sales. 

These are among the cases brought to 
light in a new study released last week by 
the National Center for Computer Crime 
Data, a Los Angeles research firm. The 
results of the survey, the first comprehen- 
sive study of people who have been prose- 
cuted under computer-crime laws, sug- 
gest that although teenagers like the 
members of Milwaukee's widely heralded 
“414” gang are a real annoyance, the 
most serious losses are caused by elec- 
tronic miscreants who are a good deal 
older and not half so clever. “Generally, 
these are unsophisticated crimes,” says 
the center’s director, Jay BloomBecker. 
“The myth that computer crime is this 
romantic activity done by geniuses and 
involving millions of dollars is just 
that—a myth.” 

One of the more surprising results of 
the survey is how few cases it turned up. 
Canvassing 130 prosecutors’ offices in 38 
states, BloomBecker was able to uncover 
only 75 computer crimes. This suggests ei- 
ther that the problem is grossly exagger- 
ated or that victims are not reporting inci- 
dents that, if publicized, might expose the 
vulnerability of their computer systems. 
Moreover, many of the so-called comput- 


er criminals, like the Oakland subway rid- 
ers accused of using folded $5 bills to coax 
free Bay Area Rapid Transit tickets from 
computerized coupon dispensers, had 
only the most rudimentary knowledge of 
the machines they manipulated. 

Most misdeeds boiled down to what 
Donn Parker, a computer-crime watcher 
at SRI International, calls “data did- 
dling” —entering false numbers at a key- 
board. To pay for his wife’s drug pur- 
chases, for example, a programmer at a 
savings and loan company in Los Angeles 
transferred $5,000 into his personal ac- 
count and tried to cover up the switch 
with phony debit and credit transactions. 
The error was picked up in a routine bank 
| audit. Among the 15 programmers and 
ten students nabbed, the offenses commit- 
ted most often were thefts of software and 
telecommunications services. The rest of 
the crimes were scattered among a rogues’ 
gallery of electronic lowlife that included 
seven bank tellers, five unskilled laborers, 
two computer-company executives, a TV 
reporter and a former Los Angeles Coun- 
ty deputy sheriff. 

A case gleaned from the prosecutors’ 
files involved one of their own. Last Au- 
gust, Jefferson County (Colo.) District At- 
torney Nolan Brown was convicted of 
computer crime, forgery and abuse of 
public records in a ticket-fixing case. 
Hoping to reduce his automobile-insur- 
ance rates, Brown had asked a motor ve- 
hicle bureau employee to delete a pair of 
speeding tickets from the department's 
computer system. He was sentenced to 
five days in jail, fined $2,000, placed on 
four years’ probation and ordered to per- 
form 200 hours of community service. He 
also resigned. Thus Brown lost a $73,000- 
a-year job to save some $400 worth of in- 
surance premiums, a clear signal that, 
at least for him, computer crime does 
nol pay. —By Philip Elmer-DeWitt. Reported 
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| ping splay modern Ameri- 
cans have been contemptuous of 
follies, those curious buildings 
meant only to charm and delight. 
But recent architectural fashion has 
been tending toward the fey, even 
the frivolous. This winter in the 
American heartland, form follows 
fantasy completely: in St. Paul and 
Galveston, Texas, local volunteers 
have just finished putting up elabo- 
rate municipal whimsies 

As the centerpiece of its centen- 
nial winter carnival, St. Paul has a 
neogothic ice palace twelve stories 
tall. And with its Mardi Gras cele- 
brations as a happy pretext, down- 
town Galveston has seven exotic 
ceremonial arches designed by a re- 
markable group of architects. The 
ice palace and the arches were both fin- 
ished last week 

Both cities are caught up in revivalist 
sprees. Galveston’s arches have been 
erected in the rehabilitated old quarter of 
downtown. Even the local celebration of 
Fat Tuesday is a recent revival of tradi- 
tion, and commemorative arches went up 
once before, in 1881 

Some of the 1986 arches allude explic- 
itly to that extravagant era when follies 
proliferated; some are simply giddy. Their 
very existence seems fair evidence that a 
new gilded age is under way. For even 
though the seven architects (Charles 
Moore, Cesar Pelli, Stanley 





Tigerman, Michael Graves, 
Helmut Jahn and Texans 
Boone Powell and Eugene 


Aubry) worked for free, the 
arches cost $35,000 to $70,000 
apiece; the budgets had been 
$25,000. Fortunately for Gal- 
vestonians, the project has 
deep-pocket private patrons 
Moore has developed a 
subspecialty in this sort of 
high-camp Gulf ephemeron 
for New Orleans he designed 
the Piazza d'Italia and the 
snazziest part of the 1984 
World’s Fair. His Galveston 
arch, a pair of towers connect- 
ed by wire mesh, is more of the 
same, a flibbertigibbet accre- 
tion of painted waves, plywood 
sea creatures, banners, arches, 
gables, windows, lights, action 
Aubry’s rigid canopy of pleat- 
ed gold fiber glass, topped by a 
big wooden fish, is baffling but 
unequivocally vulgar—like 
kitsch from another planet, or 
a collaboration between Claes 
Oldenburg and Cher. Powell’s 
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Form Follows Fantasy 


In Texas and Minnesota, remarkable midwinter follies 











Gay and gaudy: Powell's postmodern Mardi Gras arch 


Delightful flights of fancy for a new gilded age 


arch, with its oversize keystones, is a frol- 
icking postmodernist fancy, circa 1980. 
Jahn has used the tensile imagery of naval 
architecture (masts, rigging, an upturned 
hull) to produce a fine object, jaunty but 
tough—a structure considerably more ap- 
pealing, in fact, than his skyscrapers 
Tigerman’s four-sided Roman arch is 
the most literally classical of the lot, 
although its instant statuary (stucco- 
sprayed mannequins) does madcap vio- 
lence to any deeper notion of classicism 
Graves’ handsome copper-roofed arch is 
better behaved and more civic than the 
rest; it wants to be a real building. As for 


Fire and ice: a sublime secular cathedral twelve stories high 








| Southwestern in the best sense: simple, 





Pelli, the neomodernist turns out to be a 
cryptoprimitivist. His open-faced sand- 
wich of long two-by-fours forms a kind of 
aboriginal latticework gate and seems 


staunch, serene. 

8 If the follies in Galveston are 
6 gay, the ice palace is grand, St 
- Paul’s largest in this century. Its 
¢ central tower is 127 ft. 10 in. high 
Some 10,000 blocks of ice, 600 lbs 
each, have been nudged into posi- 
s tion. At night the palace is aglow: 
* hundreds of computer-controlled 
lights line the hollow interiors 


YownA 


or the several people from EI- 

lerbe Associates who designed 
the palace and the several hundred 
trade-union volunteers who built it, 
the resemblance to a gothic cathe- 
dral is not merely stylistic. For 
weeks, through a mortifying, mercu- 
rial Minnesota winter, two 80-man 
shifts have worked six days a week 
to finish what is, after all, a kind of 
fairy-tale church. The picturesque asym- 
metry, however, saves the palace from 
seeming grave. “Ours was not a modernist 
solution,” said Karl Ermanis, the palace’s 
chief architect, as if there were any 
doubts. The designers borrowed from 
King Ludwig II, Piranesi, Gaudi, Max- 
field Parrish and Walt Disney. There are 
some fetching small touches: off to one 
side is an ersatz ice ruin and a skull- 
shaped ice cave. 

Architectural flights of fancy are one 
thing in concrete or (especially) dry wall, 
but who knows how to build in ice? As a 
structural material, ice turns out to be not 
unlike stone, but then the 
skills of classic masonry are 
scarce these days. Ice harvest- 
ing, an ordinary annual ritual 
2 when St. Paul built its first 
: palace, is at least as arcane 
" The lost arts have been re- 
vived: massive ice chunks 
were chainsawed from Lake 
Phalen, floated to an under- 
water conveyor belt, broken 
into blocks (21 in. by 2 ft. by 
3% ft.), shaved, sluiced down a 
long wooden chute, trimmed, 
plucked by a crane and set 
into place with a mortar of 
slushy snow 

“How high are we now?” 
asked an ice mason at the end 
of his shift one recent after- 
noon. “Right around 56 ft.,” | 
replied his boss. The laborer 
chuckled and shook his head 
at the preposterous wonder of 
the thing. But even great ar- 
chitecture seldom endures for- 
ever, and the ice palace will 
last barely a fortnight: demoli- 
tion is scheduled for next 
Thursday. —By Kurt Andersen 
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RAs an AT&T systems technician, I know service isn't just a job, 
it’s a way of life. 

When a leading Wall Street firm caught fire, I was there before it 
was even out. Our team worked through the night and had the 
systems up before the bell rang on Wall Street. 

We worked hard all night for one reason. 


We can be the difference between a customer's 
business surviving or going up in smoke. 

So we treat all our service calls as though the business were ours. 
Twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, year in, year out, we're 
here to help. Nearly 20,000 of us, the most experienced service force 


in the country. Committed to the same basic idea about service. 7 
To find out more, call 1 800 247-1212. 


Whether i's telephones, information or network systems, long 
distance services, or computers, AT&T is the right choice. 


Afst 


The right choice. 
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Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 100's Soft Pack and 100's Menthol: 5 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mg. nicotine; 120's: 7 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Jan. ‘85. 
Slims: 6 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 








